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FOREWORD 


By Percy MacKaye 


On the soil of that many-legended island, whose true his- 
tory is here revealed, I first had the keen pleasure of listening 
to some of these pages, still in manuscript. With a small party 


of friends, we leaned against roofless walls of grey coquina, in 


_achambered ruin, overshadowed from the quick Floridian sun- 


shine by ghostly hanging mosses, which the sea-warm air 
stirred on their ancient cedar boughs. And soon, in strange 
consonance with that air and scene, there came on the reader’s 
voice an unforgettable word of dulcet vowels—the earliest 
name of that island—Alimacani. 

Momentarily interrupting, I repeated the sound, calling it 
among the ruins, where the syllabled tones were reéchoed 
faintly, as by spirit tongues of its lost Indian tribe: Alimacani! 
“Listen,” I said, “surely they are glad to hear it once more— 
after three hundred years! Why not rechristen this island, 


“Alimacani? After all, old British Fort George is only a recent 


upstart among these lost memories of the ages.” And such re- 
mains my only “corrective” suggestion, humbly submitted to 


the next edition of this delightfully authentic history. 


For who, among her compatriots, should possess more 
convincing sanction to rechristen Aer ancient island than its 
modern rediscoverer, the author, of this sincere, on-marching 
narrative? Certainly not the red-tapists of our legislatures, nor 


[ xi ] 
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X11 FOREWORD 


other historians, however valid, whose research has been only 
in libraries. For Mrs. Corse brings to all her work in Florida 
history a rare combination of qualities: not only zeal for 
veracity, zest of imaginative insight, and home traditions of 
the soil dating back many generations. She brings to it also 
the results of lifelong personal contact with the racial and 
regional dramatis personae whom her vivid pages illumine. 

In this special lifework, so ably expressed through her 
books, she is contributing far beyond state confines to a grow- 
ing movement of American folk-culture, only recently becom- 
ing articulate. The leadership of this movement appears to be 
centering, from a national circumference, in the annual Re- 
gional Miscellany, Folk-Say, the third volume of which has 
been issued by the Oklahoma University Press, under the gifted 
editorship of Professor B. A. Botkin. 

The large implications of such published expression given 
to long unpublished living traditions of America are certain 
to influence profoundly a new generation of our educators and 
educated. For more than a decade, I have sought myself to 
contribute creatively toward that desirable goal—the survival 
of differentiation, in its multiform vital savors, amid the stand- 
ardization of human tastes by mechanized processes of thought 
and experience. 

It was, then, as a welcome privilege that I accepted the invi- 
tation of the United States Government to create for the Bicen- 
tennial of the birth of Washington, in 1932, a dramatic form 
of festival expression, which I have entitled “Wakefield: A 
Folk Masque of America,” published by the United States 
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George Washington Bicentennial Commission. In one Action 
of the Masque I have taken the liberty of introducing to a na- 
tional public an “illustrious ghost” of Mrs. Corse’s narrative: 
Zephaniah Kingsley, with his consort, Anna Madegigine Jai, 
of the island of “Alimacani.” 

As that redoubtable Scotch-Floridian defied the onslaughts 
of both America and Spain in their attempts to diminish his 
nonconformities, even so, I trust, shall his “ghost” enact the 
part of mascot in my Masque, to resist all standardizations of 
its inhering folk-spirit. For if the salt shall have lost its savor 
wherewith shall it be salted ? 


> 


For that charmed sea-chest containing the hoarded treasure 
of the Golden Islands the author herself has provided the 
enchanted Key. 
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THE KEY TO THE GOLDEN ISLANDS 


RUINS 


Three centuries went breathin g through this grass, 
Three grasping races hungered here and fell, 

And what their fingers hold the roots can tell. 
Palmettoes broke Toledo blades like glass, 

And Spanish stones forget the Latin mass. 

The wind has blown away the villanelle. 

The bitter rain has healed an English well, 

And stars have melted down the years of brass. 


And those who came in mail to glitter there, 

They have no hearth, they have no Gothic eaves. 

For restless priests, for instruments of peace 

The wind and grass will breathe a sudden prayer. 

A wooden cross that crumbled into leaves 

This earth has dreamed into a green release. 
—Frank A. Doccerr. 


[2] 
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ALIMACANI 


WHERE the St. Johns River ends its long lazy journey to 
the sea, lies an ancient island, backed by the Inland Waterway 
and pushing a snowy wedge of sand dunes between the blue 
. waters of Fort George Inlet and the river. A great grove of 
oaks and palms shelters Fort George Island, and glimpses of 
the bright world of beaches, river, and ocean beyond it are 
framed by the jealous forest, where the strong sea wind rat- 
tles the fronds of the palms and blows through the muffled 
oaks, now softly, now frantically, until it seems as if the vaulted 
green island were filled with a thousand voices, all striving to 
tell their varied tales, so long forgotten. 

_ For centuries, its strategic situation made the possession of 


Fort George Island a decisive point in the struggles of Euro- 


peans for the South Atlantic coast, for in the days when water- _ 


ways were our main arteries of travel, it lay at the entrance to 
Florida, a high bit of land, commanding the mouth of a river 
which is navigable for hundreds of miles, and the Inland Pas- 
sage, which offered a sheltered water route from Charleston 
to the St. Johns. 

In the early part of the twentieth century, railroads turned 
the tide of traffic away from the river, and Fort George suf- 
fered perhaps the first period of oblivion in its long, dramatic 
career. Its strenuous history was overlooked and forgotten— 


so completely that when, in 1926, a road was built from Jack- 


[3] 
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sonville to the sea along the beautiful north shore of the river, 
Fort George had become an inscrutable jungle, hiding under 
its palm thickets and dense groves of sweet bay, oak, and mag- 
nolia, the fiery trail of three hundred years of desperate struggle. 

And perhaps it is well that this brief rest was given to the 
island, for a dreamy, wistful charm pervades it now; the wind- 
ing roads are tunneled through moss-hung walls of green; 
vines and ferns have softened the ruins of the old “tabby,” or 
oyster shell, houses, and the grace of age has settled upon the 
Homestead overlooking the Inlet. | 

The Timuqua Indians who lived on Fort George Island’ 
called it Alimacani, and so it appeared on the older maps of 
Florida.* Alimacani, which seems by comparison with other 
translated Timuqua words to mean “sweet land by the sea,” 
included what were really three small islands, separated from 
each other by little streams through salt marshes. These great 
marshes are a continuation of Sidney Lanier’s famous Marshes 
of Glynn, and extend along the west side of Fort George, fol- 
lowing the Inland Waterway down the coast. The Spaniards 
called the three islands San Juan, and the English, St. George, 
and it was only in the middle of the nineteenth century that 
the one beside the river became Batten Island and the one on 
the Inlet, Fort George, while the long sandspit in front of — 
them, for some tantalizingly unknown reason, bears the name, 
Bar of Little Xalvis Island, on government charts. The his- 
tory of Fort George Island, therefore, belongs properly to the 
group, just as the history of Florida for a long time included 


the Atlantic coast as far north as Charleston. Along this coast, 
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6 THE KEY TO THE GOLDEN ISLANDS 


from Charleston to the St. Johns River, extends a chain of 
similar sea islands, known to the Spaniards of early times-as 
the Golden Islands.” Fort George, because of its strategic posi- 


tion, richly earned its title as the Key to this chain and to 
Florida. 
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CHAPTER I 


RIBAUT FINDS THE KEY TO FLORIDA 


Our of the vast, empty East, three towering sails shone 
pink in the setting sun of the last day of April, 1562, and at 
dusk the high decked vessels arrived at the mouth of the St. 
Johns River. 

The French adventurers on board did not come ashore that 
night, but watched the low white coast, as Indian smoke sig- 
nals sprang up and were repeated on the bluffs higher up the 
river, where the whole thickly populated Timuqua region 
was agog with the news—that strange white men had at last 
reached their country. These Indians already knew a great 
deal of a derogatory nature about Europeans, from slave catch- 
- ers and gold hunters who had landed in their vicinity, but 
curiosity or an abiding optimism prompted Saturiba, the head 
chief of this district, to instruct all his subordinates to welcome 
these mysterious newcomers courteously. 

Throughout the night, the excited natives, while preparing 
a welcome, marked the ships by their flaring beacons, and at 
dawn they saw two barges and a small boat rowing through 
the breakers of the bar, half buried in the white smother and 
swept along at great speed, until suddenly they floated safe 
into the quiet haven of the deep, noble river. Multitudes of 
fish boiled about them as they rowed toward the sand dunes 
of Fort George, golden in the rising sun, where a crowd of - 
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natives beckoned them to land. A young chief could be dis- 
tinguished, tall, tattooed elaborately over his entire body, his 
hair trussed up under a headdress of feathers, a deerskin loin 
cloth and necklace of disks completing his costume. He di- 
rected his followers to assist the French to land, and several 
waded into the water shoulder high, to pull the boats ashore. 
The French leader, Jean Ribaut, gave one helper a small mirror 
and he ran with it to his chief, who took off his red leather 
girdle and graciously sent it to Ribaut in return. The strangers 
were led to a shady place prepared for their reception, where 
the ground was covered with fresh green boughs and flowers, 
and baskets of mulberries were offered as refreshment. Ribaut, 
devout Huguenot that he was, knelt and gave thanks to God 
for his safe passage, adding a plea for the welfare of his new 
friends. Throughout this prayer, the Indians remained cour- 
teously silent and attentive, which was more than could be 
said for the impetuous young adventurers who accompanied 
the French commander.? Their eyes were covetously fixed 
upon the gold ornaments which some of these natives wore 
about their necks, or were busy with admiration of the robust 
Indian maidens in their moss skirts and mantles, with their 
long hair flowing over their shoulders. After his prayer, Ribaut 
attempted to explain his worship of one God in Heaven, by 
signs, which the Chief—‘“called Alimacani, like his island 
[Fort George]”’—quickly understood and replied to by raising 
two fingers, to show that his people worshiped the sun and the 
moon. With that tolerance which from the first endeared the 


French to the natives, Ribaut forbore to pronounce this belief 
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an error and exchanged presents with Alimacani, feasting with 
him and his warriors for hours in the shade of the little clump 
of trees. Finally, feeling obliged to respond to the urgent in- 
vitations of the Indians on the south shore, the French left 
Alimacani (Fort George Island) and rowed across to greet the 
great overlord of the district, Saturiba, and his two hundred 
warriors, near the present site of Mayport. Everywhere the 
sea-weary mariners were impressed with the freshness and 
beauty of the country, its bountiful supplies of game and fish, 
fruits and flowers. Saturiba, not so trustful as Alimacani, did 
not allow his women to welcome the French, but supplied his 
guests with bountiful hampers of food.* An interesting new 
food, resembling rhubarb, was one of the delicacies offered to the 
French, who were freer than most whites from food prejudices 
and were willing to try everything, including rattlesnake meat, 
which was offered them. Finally they withdrew to spend the 
night on shipboard, but returned once more the next day. The 
French were so impressed with this whole fair country that 
they caused one of the stone columns which they had brought 
from France to be placed on a low knoll near the mouth of the 
river, claiming the land for France. The Indians observed 
this ceremony at a respectful distance and later drew near to 
gaze at the arms of France, the date, and Ribaut’s name graven 
on the side of the column. Evidently Ribaut was delighted 
with Alimacani, for after planting his column and noting that 
jealousy between the two sides of the river was increasing, he 
finally went back to the north shore. 


For several days Ribaut lingered, rowing along the great 
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river, which he named River of May for the lovely month in 
which he saw it, and listening to the alluring tales told by the 
natives around their camp fires, of the fabulously rich cities 
of Cibola lying twenty days inland. Every explorer sought 
these cities, and the Indians always gave the same information. 
According to an ancient Spanish legend, seven bishops of Spain 
sailed across the western horizon and founded seven golden 
cities when the Moors conquered the Spanish peninsula. The 
eyes of the explorers glittered in the firelight just as they did 
when, as wide-eyed children, they had listened to this old 
wives’ tale before the great open fireplaces of vast French halls. 

Finally, amid the friendly farewells of the natives, Ribaut 
hoisted his sails and started north, promising to return with 
more of his people to live with them. Of course, the Tim- 
uquans did not know that he left another column and thirty 
of his men farther north near Port Royal, built for them a log 
structure which he named Charlesfort, and then sailed for 
France to collect settlers and funds for his colony. Even Spain 
did not know of this invasion of her jealously guarded coast 
line, until Ribaut, failing, on account of civil war, to obtain 
help from his great Huguenot patron, Coligny, Admiral of 
France, published the results of his trip in England in 1563. 
There he had hoped to enlist Queen Elizabeth’s aid, but that 
economical lady merely coquetted with the idea, allowing it to 
gather popular support, while Philip II of Spain fumed and 
plotted. For though he did not himself think that the coast 
of the mainland was a profitable place for a colony, Philip was 


determined to allow no foreign power there, because the reg- 
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ular route of his treasure ships from Mexico and South Amer- 
ica ran too close to Florida on their way past the Bahamas to 
Spain. Moreover, he hated Huguenots more than any other 
class of settlers, not only for their belief, but also because, years 
before the raids of the English freebooters, Drake and Haw- 
kins, the bold Huguenot sailors of Normandy had issued from 
their ports to sack the islands of the Spanish Main, freeing the 
Negro and Indian slaves and sailing away with the ransom of 
many a Spanish Don. The Huguenots who came to Florida 
did not belong to the poor, humble classes of the French nation 
(whose peasants clung to the old Catholic faith), but rather 
they were the restless, adventurous younger sons of noble fam- 


ilies or the aspiring scions of wealthy merchants. In spite of 


the vigilance of Spain and Portugal, unsuccessful attempts had 
already been made by Huguenots to establish colonies on the 
coast of Brazil, which had failed chiefly because of internal 
dissension and the type of colonist chosen. These men had no 
idea of tilling the soil, hunting, or fishing—they came for gold, 
and they expected to live on the Indians, as did all the early 
adventurers, Spanish, French, and English alike. 

As soon as Philip II heard of Ribaut’s columns and the 
Huguenot settlement on the Atlantic seaboard, he sent a ship 
under the command of Captain de Rojas, from Cuba, to rout 
out the interlopers. And so, in the spring of 1564, a Spanish 
vessel reached the St. Johns, and the commander inquired of 
Saturiba the whereabouts of the French column. Though for 
two years it had stood on a low knoll beside his village and 


_ the chief had kept fresh flowers and fruit before this emblem 
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of his friends, he denied all knowledge of it and simply said 
that the French had sailed to the north. North. went Rojas, 
inquiring of the Indians as he went, until finally he found one 
French boy, Guillaume Rouffi. Reluctantly the boy led Rojas 
to the other column and the deserted fort of the French, who 
had sailed for home, despairing of Ribaut’s long delayed help. 
Rojas destroyed the fort, sent the column back to Spain as a 
proof of French pretensions, and returned to Cuba. 

In the meantime, Ribaut had run amuck with the English, 
whom he had tried in vain to persuade to aid the French ven- 
ture, and Queen Elizabeth clapped him in jail, charged with 
trying to carry her ships to France. So, when Coligny was 
ready to further the Huguenot settlements in Florida, he had 
to choose one of Ribaut’s lieutenants, René de Laudonniére, a 
naval officer, to head the expedition. Only a few months after 
Rojas left the Florida coast, this second French venture was 
launched. 

On June 25, 1564, the long wait of the Timuqua friends 
of the French came to an end, when three vessels again stopped 
at the mouth of the St. Johns River. The new colonists were 
delighted with the country, for nothing is more inviting than 
this shore in June. Even before they landed, sweet odors drifted 
across the water to greet them, and the Indians crowded to the 
water’s edge to give them a welcome. “I prayse God,” said 
Laudonniere, “for the great love I have found in these savages.” 
He was soon to change his mind about them, but now all 
were full of admiration for the beautiful river and the islands. 
Alimacani welcomed them, as did Saturiba, who led them to 
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the column of Ribaut, kissed it reverently, and asked them to 
do likewise. “Which we did,” said the diplomatic Laudon- 
niére, “that we might be the more in friendship with him.” 

They rowed up the river and climbed the bold headland 
now known as St. Johns Bluff. Never very robust, Laudon- 
niére lingered here to rest, while a party was sent on to explore 
for water and a site for the fort they must build. The pale, 
slender leader, gazing dreamily across the salt marshes to 
where Fort George Island and several smaller islands raised 
their plumed tops above the miles of grasses, was enraptured 
with the view and the delicious odors of sweet bay, cedar, and 
magnolia filling the air, but he deliberately avoided the prac- 
tical problems which beset him at that moment. Unfavorable 
reports of him were already forming to be sent back to France, 
hinting that he was planning to set up a kingdom for himself; 
that he was not careful of the welfare of his men; that he was 
about to involve the colony in Indian alliances for war. His 
undisciplined men were eagerly plying the natives with ques- 
tions about the gold to be found up the river and collecting as 
many trinkets as they could wheedle out of their new neigh- 
bors, with little thought of gaining the respect of the savages 
or trying to learn their methods of fishing, hunting, and 
planting. 

Laudonniére’s lieutenants returned with news of a large 
spring not far beyond the bluff, and soon afterward they picked 
out a knoll standing in the valley a mile from the spring, be- 
side a small stream which emptied into the river.* The descrip- 


tion of the land corresponds to the small island at the mouth of 
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Shipyard Creek, beside Fulton. Much of the surrounding 
shore has washed away since that remote time, but this little 
island, set in green marshes, still peers from its uncleared 
thicket at the great steamers which daily send their wake of 
waves to wash against its forgotten shore. To the French of 
that early day, it seemed a most auspicious site for the colony. 
Many Indian towns near by had fine crops of corn, beans, and 
pumpkins, and the great river offered an easy passage to re- 
gions supposed to abound in gold, jewels, and fabulously rich 
Cities. 

When the time came to build the fort all the company as- 
sembled at the chosen spot with much ceremony. There were 
prayers, volleys of shot, and music. The ground for the new 
fort was broken, and logs and sand were piled to build it— 
the logs to hold the sand embankment, and the sand to keep 
the logs from burning. So enthusiastic was the whole company 
that a stronghold of no mean size was soon erected, and Satu- 
riba, coming from his village at the mouth of the river to see 
what they were doing, received an unpleasant shock when he 
viewed the strength and increasing arrogance of his guests. 
But they managed to reassure him as to their good intentions, 
so that he ordered his followers to assist them in finishing the 
fort, showing the settlers how to thatch the buildings with 
palmetto, as the Indians did their lodges. He wondered at the 
ingenious plan of the triangular fort and its moat and bastions, 
and he stood speechless with surprise when they fired the can- 
non to impress him with their power. Laudonniére returned 


Saturiba’s visit and witnessed, among other strange ceremonies, 
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the dreadful sacrifice of first-born children. The Indian wor- 
ship of the devil was interesting though not surprising to the 
Frenchman, who recalled that many Europeans were thought 
to worship His Satanic Majesty also. There was no minister 
in Laudonniére’s colony to rebuke him or the Indians for al- 
lowing these practices, and this was probably the only author- 
ized colony to come to America so unprovided with spiritual 
guidance. 

Saturiba’s village in the trees behind the sand dunes (per- 
haps where Wonderwood now stands), was a source of great 
interest to his visitors, who found three or four great thatched 
houses, each large enough to hoid one hundred people, for 
these natives were the original communists, living together and 
sharing their food and other possessions. Saturiba’s house was 
comfortable and clean, sunk half underground for coolness, 
“very long and wide, with seats around about made of reeds 
nicely put together, which serve both for beds and seats, two 
feet high from the ground, set upon round pillars, painted red, 
yellow, and blue, and neatly polished.”” Pottery and drinking 
shells were ranged around and painted deerskins lay on woven 

~ seats. Overhead hung bones of animals, which the natives 
would not throw away for fear they would have no further 
luck snaring game.* Laudonniére learned how the natives pre- 
pared for a hunt. All the night before, the tribe sang and the 
next day prayers were said over their tobacco. Then the grass 
was burned, by lighting six arrows and six splinters of oak in- 
tertwined with yaquila. Thus did they hope to kill many deer 
when they went out, stalking them under deerskins with the 
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antlers left on. The first kill belonged to the medicine man, but 
in cooking their own kill they still must take care not to put the 
liver and lungs of the animal into cold water, or they could 
shoot no more. When they dined, the French must have felt 
at home, with tame eaglets perched over their heads and dogs 
crouched at their feet,?° after the fashion of the medieval Eu- 
rope of their ancestors. Their Indian hosts were so different 
from any of the natives that are now living in Florida—intel- 
ligent, impressionable, and very demonstrative—in fact, so like 
the French in temperament that they were at once congenial 
spirits. Alimacani’s village on the present Fort George Island 
was similar to Saturiba’s, though not so large, and all the Tim- 
uqua villages along the river and coast still maintained these 
main characteristics a hundred years afterward, when described 
by shipwrecked Englishmen. The artist, Le Moyne, who was 
sent with the colony of Laudonniére to make maps of the coun- 
try, busied himself with sketches of the natives, and his pic- 
tures, drawn from memory of those sketches years later in 
Europe, are among the most valuable records of these remark- 
able people and their chiefs. 

After the fort was built, the French ceased to exert them- 
selves. They traded with the Indians for food and explored 
the river as far as Picolata, always searching for the gold which 
they expected to find just around each bend in its great course. 
But they did not learn to make the ingenious fish weirs with 
which the natives at first supplied them. Nor did they try 
to plant or store corn, being as short-sighted as the natives 
themselves. 
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Two Spanish captives brought news of treasure to Laudon- 
“niére. Naked and brown as the Indians themselves, with hair 
hanging below their waists, they told how they had escaped 
from the wreck of a treasure fleet sunk off the Martyrs fifteen 
years before; how the king of that southern shore possessed a 
great treasure salvaged from shipwrecks; and how he sacrificed 
one of his many white captives yearly to his gods.** One St. 
Johns River chief, Utina, an enemy of Saturiba, promised to 
lead the French to mountains of gold if they would side with 
him in a war against another tribe, a request which Laudon- 
niére rashly promised to grant, thus incurring the suspicion of 
his first ally, Saturiba. The enmity of the latter was confirmed 
by an even more unwise move when Laudonniére compelled 
Saturiba to give up captives he had seized in a raid on Utina’s 
tribe. This is only a sample of the many foolish policies of 
Laudonniére, which resulted in the withdrawal of all the neigh- 
boring Indians. Alimacani, too, held aloof, more secure on 
his island than the nearer neighbors who quarreled with the 
French. At length food became so scarce that mutiny broke 
out in the colony and three times vessels were seized for expe- 
ditions against the tempting shipping of the Cuban coast. One 
crew returned to stand trial for piracy at Fort Caroline, but 
the other two were captured by the Spaniards, who in this way 
secured information as to the location of the fort and evidence 
of what they at least considered its piratical intentions.** For, 
of course, these renegades did not say that they were deserters 
but simply that they had been sent to look for food. Several 
of the captured Frenchmen were taken to Philip II in Spain, 
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who kept them to use as guides for the expedition he was 
planning against the dangerous stronghold. His plans received 
further impetus when news reached him from his ever-vigilant 
ambassador in France that Coligny was equipping another ex- 
pedition, with many more settlers to be sent to Fort Caroline, 
under the leadership of Ribaut, who had at last been released 
from his English prison. This expedition was launched in the 
face of Spanish protest to Catherine de’ Medici, queen mother 
of France. She evaded Philip’s questions as to the pretensions 
of France to Florida, saying that the expedition was bound to 
their own land, the Isles des Bretons discovered by France many 
years before. Whether she was really ignorant of the geog- 
raphy of Florida, it is hard to say, for the crafty intrigues of 
this Italian princess (who for years played Huguenot against 
Catholic and held the balance of power herself), are often too 
deep to fathom. But Philip had not long to wait before the 
French colony on the St. Johns River furnished evidence of 
piratical intentions against Spanish shipping. : 
Before Philip, pondering these questions, came his most 
trusted and faithful captain general of the treasure fleets, Pedro 
Menéndez de Avilés, with a plea that he be allowed to search 
the Florida coast for his only son, who had been lost off Ber- 
muda with the Mexican convoy of 1563.’ So many ships were 
wrecked on that coast that hardly a tribe of Indians was with- 
out its white captives, and Menéndez hoped to find his son 
among them. Philip, who never considered a personal favor 
unless it coincided with a state reason, commissioned Menén- 


dez to equip an expedition against Fort Caroline and to fortify 
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the coast so that further attempts at colonization would be 
discouraged. 

The Spanish king gave Menéndez little material aid, how- 
ever, and the latter sank his own fortune and that of his friends 
in a great expedition of over two thousand people and many 
ships.1* Before he could get ready, Ribaut sailed from France 
with six hundred men, women, and children in seven ships.’® 
A storm further delayed the Spaniards, who lost many would- 
be recruits because the fall season of hurricanes was approach- 
ing, but at last Menéndez set out in pursuit, encountering 
another severe storm off the Florida coast, which carried away 
some of his sails. But Ribaut was delayed because he went a 
roundabout way, fearing Spanish interference with his plans, 
and so, on the same day that the French sighted the St. Johns, 
August 28, 1565, Menéndez was off Cape Canaveral (meaning 
“place of reeds or marshes”), sailing north, with one of the 
French mutineers supplied by Philip II to guide him to Fort 
Caroline. From his captive’s description, he at once perceived 
that Alimacani (Fort George Island) was the strategic key to 
the situation, and he hoped to reach this island before Ribaut 
arrived, so as to fortify it*® and cut off the French from their 
reinforcements. 

In the meantime, things had gone from bad to worse in the 
French fortress; Laudonniére was in poor health and often 
took to his bed, especially in a crisis. The soldiers searched 
the refuse piles for fish bones to pound into food, and traded, 
for game and fish, their last garments to the mocking natives, 
who easily eluded pursuit if the Frenchmen tried to obtain 
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food by force. The wretched settlers had become so thin that 
their bones pierced their skin, according to Laudonniére, and 
they feared their strength would not hold out long enough to 
repair their small vessels to return to France.** They tore away 
some of the ramparts of the fort to build another sorely needed 
ship and demolished some of the outbuildings for the same 
purpose. 

Then one sultry July day the brazen ocean yielded another 
sail, the greatest ever yet seen on this coast, with two lesser 
ships in its train. A scout boat was dispatched to learn the 
intentions of the newcomer, who proved to be Master John 
Hawkins, on his return from a successful slaving expedition— 
for which, when he reached England, he was to be knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth as the initiator of a new trade! Trading 
was probably not the only purpose of this stop, however, for 
he had on board Martin Atinas, a former sailor of Ribaut’s 
first fleet, who had guided him to this spot. Laudonniére re- 
ceived the Englishman and his men hospitably, entertaining 
them with the last treasured chickens and sheep of the colony, 
and was rewarded for his agreeable address by a generous share 
of Hawkins’ food stores. Afterwards, the Englishmen sat 
under the trees and watched with wonder while their hosts 
smoked tobacco. In this they anticipated Sir Walter Raleigh 
many years. 3 

Hawkins, seeing the desperate condition of the settlers, of- 
fered to transport the whole colony back to France, but 
Laudonniére could not rid himself of the suspicion that the 


Englishman wished to “essay something here for his mistress, 
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Queen Elizabeth.” Few ships reached so inaccessible a place 
as Florida without definite intention, and England had long 
cast aspiring glances at this coast. At any rate, Hawkins acted 
very magnanimously toward the hard-pressed colony, and left 
one of his ships with them, taking two small vessels laden with 
hides and sugar to sell for them in Europe. The Spanish re- 
ported that several Spanish merchant ships were found at Fort 


Caroline after its capture,’* 


and it may be that the French 
pirate crew which returned from Cuba brought this booty with 
them. However this may be, it was all the payment that 
Hawkins was ever to receive for his generosity to Fort Caroline. 

The next time Hawkins came back from Africa by way of 
America, the Spaniards were on guard there and caught the 
English in a Gulf port. Since he could not get out of the nar- 
row passage and his foes could not get in without great dam- 
age, Hawkins sent word that if allowed to depart in peace he 
would at once leave that part of the world. The Spaniards, 
who had no compunction about deceiving an enemy, gave him 
to understand that they agreed, but when the English sailed 
out, the Spaniards fell upon them and only two ships escaped, 
one of them Hawkins’ own, and the other commanded by a 
youth with flaming eyes, Hawkins’ young nephew, Francis 
Drake, who spent many years thereafter evening up this score 
with Spain. And St. Augustine had to pay part of this debt, 
though her founder was dead before Drake could reach 
Florida again. 

But, to return to Laudonniére and his French colony, hardly 
chad Hawkins’ ships slipped across the level blue skyline, when 
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the settlers, with renewed vigor, commenced their preparations 
for departure. Three weeks later they were all ready, waiting 
only for a favorable wind to set sail for France, when, on Au- 
gust 28, 1565, the sentinel on St. Johns Bluff reported five more 
sails. As the ships drew near, they acted so strangely that the 
colonists became alarmed, fearing that the dreaded Spanish 
guardians of the coast had found them out at last. A small boat, 
sent out to inquire the business of the fleet, failed to return by 
dark, and all night the greatest anxiety reigned on shore. The 
Indians, too, were curious and not a little apprehensive, for they 
feared almost equally French reinforcements for their estranged 
neighbors, and the Spaniards, whose terrible reputation had 
been kept fresh in their minds by the French. In the morning, 
boats full of armed men, with arquebuses and pikes held ready 
for action, passed up the river between Fort George Island 
and the village of Saturiba, without a friendly hail, while the 
natives watched in sullen silence. The lookout on St. Johns 
Bluff challenged the boats; still no answer was received, and 
the excitable French sentinel fired at them, but his shot fell 
short of its mark. In grim silence, striking terror to the hearts 
of those in the fort, the boats approached the shore, where 
suddenly a shout of joy burst from a veteran soldier, who rec- 
ognized his old leader, Ribaut, by his great beard. The volley 
of shots which were to have repulsed an enemy were now fired 
as a welcome, and eager hands tied the boats to the pilings 
beside the fort.’® 

In the midst of their rejoicing, Ribaut drew Laudonniére 
aside and showed him the order for his dismissal as com- 
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mander, with summons to France to answer the charges against 
him. Laudonniére was able to disprove the more serious 
charges at once, and Ribaut generously offered to leave Fort 
Caroline in his care, and erect another stronghold elsewhere.?° 
To this Laudonniére, with dignity, declined to agree, saying 
he must abide by the decisions of his King, but shortly after- 
wards he took to his bed again—having a character and a 
physique unequal to the severe tests he had to endure. Under 
Ribaut’s management everything assumed an orderly, peaceful 
air. The Indians came to greet their old friend, and Ribaut 
assured Saturiba and Alimacani that, thenceforth, they need 
not fear French interference in Indian affairs. The added 
_ strength of the colony rekindled that respect for white men 
which had disappeared when the settlers had abused the In- 
dians’ hospitality, and the future again looked bright for Fort 
Caroline. But this happy state of affairs was to last only one 
week. 
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CHAPTER II 


SPAIN SLAMS THE DOOR 


On September 4, 1565, Ribaut’s four large ships lay at anchor 
off the St. Johns bar, having been too large to enter the harbor. 
It was a stormy, uncertain day, but what appeared at first as a 
cloud on the southern horizon, was soon described by the ever- 
vigilant lookout as a fleet of five ships, bearing steadily in their 
direction. 

Later on, the standard of Spain floating from the great flag- 
ship struck renewed terror to the hearts of the French, as 
throughout the afternoon the enemy drew nearer, now lying 
becalmed, now standing up against squalls and flurries of rain 
which scurried between the two fleets, like messengers of com- 
ing disaster. The Indians and the French on shore watched 
the splendid naval spectacle with consternation, knowing that 
Spaniards would give no quarter. Darkness descended and 
still the enemy approached, without a sign of their intentions, 
until the nerves of the French gunners gave way and they 
fired a volley of shots, which passed harmlessly through the 
rigging of Menéndez’ flagship.* In ominous silence, the Span- 
iards proceeded, until the high poop of Menéndez’ ship almost 
touched the sharp prow of the French. Then the stern chal- 


lenge of the enemy rang across the waters, to be answered by - 


the defiant shouts of the Huguenots. 
Menéndez, whose quick temper caught fire from the French 
insults, himself sprang from the bridge to loosen the cables 
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and board the Frenchmen, but: the latter forestalled him, cut 
their cables, and fled into the stormy night. The Spaniards, 
with some of their rigging lost in the storm on the way over, 
were no match for their opponents in a race; so, after a fruit- 
less night of pursuit, Menéndez returned to the St. Johns about 
ten o'clock in the morning. But the French had not been idle 
here, and five small vessels were drawn up in line in the river, 
and two companies of infantry stood ready on Alimacani (Fort 
George Island) to oppose his advance. In the face of these 
preparations he decided to turn south again, to the next large 
harbor and fortify himself there. Accordingly, he entered the 
Matanzas Inlet and unloaded his stores at the Indian village 
of Seloy, a few miles north of the present site of St. Augustine. 
Here he hastened to fortify an Indian communal house, realiz- 
ing that he was in a very precarious position in a new land, 
located among strange Indians and near a hostile fort, which 
had already had one year to become established.? 
He was none too soon, for the returning French ships re- 
ported the new settlement to Ribaut, who promptly sailed 
around to St. Augustine and nearly captured Menéndez him- 
self, as he was crossing the bar with the last of his cargoes. His 
flagship had just sailed for Cuba, fearing capture by the 
French. Since they could not enter the harbor at low tide, 
the French attempted to catch the great Spanish galleon, al- 
ready sailing south, but it had a two hours’ start. A strange 
fate, quite contrary to Ribaut’s, followed that vessel. It bore 
many Huguenots who had been discovered in the Spanish 


expedition, and these captives, knowing the fate that awaited 
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them in Seville, soon seized the ship and sailed clear around 
to the North Sea before landing.* 

Failing to capture the ship, Ribaut returned to wait for the 
high tide which would enable him to cross the St. Augustine 
bar and seize the piled-up stores of the new colony, which lay 
defenseless on the shore. Only a few hours more and Florida 
might have become New France, but in that scant interval a 
great hurricane arose, driving the French fleet south to its de- 
struction near Cape Canaveral. 

Now came the test of Menéndez as a leader of insight and 
decision. He had been close enough to the French fleet to see 
the decks crowded with men who shouted to him to surrender; 
so he surmised that the garrison of Fort Caroline must be 
greatly depleted. Accordingly, he forced five hundred grum- 
bling, insubordinate Spanish soldiers to march for four days 
over unknown and flooded marshes to Fort Caroline. Men- 
éndez himself held the rope which bound the hands of the 
Fort Caroline mutineer captured in Cuba two years before, 
who was made to lead the way.‘ 

When they reached the St. Johns River, they stood all night 
in the storm, up to their waists in water, waiting for the gray 
morning to show them the entrance to the fort. Then within 
an hour, without the loss of a single man, Menéndez captured 
it, the unwary defenders having thought themselves safe from 
an attack during such a downpour. Even their Indian neigh- 
bors had sought shelter from this, the worst storm in their 
recollection. One hundred and thirty-two men were killed 


and fifty women and children taken prisoners.®> The presence 
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of the latter greatly troubled Menéndez, who wrote: “It is with 
the greatest sorrow that I see them among my people, because 
of their evil sect—yet I feared our Lord would punish me, if I 
acted cruelly toward them.” He also mentions that several 
children had been born at Fort Caroline, the first white Prot- 
estants born in North America.® Ribaut’s son, in command 
of three small vessels near the fort, refused to surrender, and 
taking on board all refugees who had escaped from the fort 
(among them Le Moyne, the artist, and the commander, 
Laudonniére), sailed back to France with news of the dis- 
aster. Menéndez was anxious to return to St. Augustine, for 
he feared that when the storm abated, the fleet of Ribaut 
would attack his new settlement, but he was obliged to rest 
his exhausted army one night. Next day, leaving three hun- 
dred men to hold the fort, which he rechristened San Mateo, 
he set out in the storm on an even more difficult return through 
the flooded country. It has been said that he hanged some 
survivors of Fort Caroline, with the inscription, “I do this, not 
unto Frenchmen but unto Lutherans,” but no accounts by eye- 
witnesses tell this, and there are several French accounts which 
would hardly have omitted it. 

When, a few days after the capture of Fort Caroline, Men- 
éndez, back at St. Augustine, heard that Ribaut and his fol- 
lowers had been wrecked south of Matanzas Inlet, he went to 
find and destroy the “Lutherans.” The story of Ribaut’s ship- 
wreck and the massacre of the survivors by Menéndez on the 
south end of Anastasia Island (called Matanzas, Place of Blood, 


since the tragedy),’ is a painfully dramatic narrative which has 
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left a blot on the career of the great Spaniard. It is necessary 
to accept the fact that the Inquisition had stamped on all be- 
lievers the firm conviction that death was the only fate for a 
heretic. Not in anger or revenge did Menéndez complete his 
fearful decree of extermination against the Huguenots. The 
French tried to bribe him to mediate his sentence, and many 
of them were wealthy men who begged to ransom themselves, 
but money had never been a temptation to Menéndez, even as 
captain of the treasure fleet. Inexorably he drew a line in the 
sand, and as they passed it his two hundred and ten bound 
captives were killed. Even Menéndez’ brother-in-law, Meras, 
who wrote the Spanish account and who was one of the men 
assigned to kill Ribaut, quailed, saying that he thought Men- 
éndez was too cruel. Yet, if one could realize the position 
in which Menéndez was placed, and could reason according 
to the moral standards of the time, he was not more cruel than 
the age in which he lived. First, such a large number of able- 
bodied prisoners was a menace, not so much from a religious 
as from a military standpoint, to the infant settlement of St. 
Augustine; second, Menéndez had no ships to transport them 
away from Florida, even if he had accepted their ransom; 
third, the scarcity of provisions and the uncertain time of re- 
plenishment made it extremely precarious to share with all 
these prisoners. When, shortly after, it was discovered that 
a band of French survivors, who had refused to surrender, 
were forming a settlement farther south, near the place where 


their ships had been wrecked, Menéndez took them prisoners 
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but treated them humanely, since they were too weak to form 
a menace to his own people.® 

The characteristic comment of Philip II on the executions 
was, “As to those he killed, he has done well; as to those he 
saved, they shall be sent to the galleys.” Whether the few 
survivors were comparatively lucky in their fate is left to the 
imagination to judge. Another Spanish commentator re- 
marked that he thought it was a very merciful execution, as 
the ordinary sentence of a heretic of those times was death by 
burning. However, too much stress has been laid on the reli- 
gious side of this controversy, which really hinged on the pos- 
session of the New World. In 1623 the Dutch at Amboyna 
were much more cruel to their English captives. The French 
killed their own Huguenots seven years after the Matanzas 
tragedy, in the far more dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
So there is little to choose among races in a cruel age. Spain 
had received Florida by divine right, through the Pope’s dis- 
pensation, and meant to hold it by any means in her power, 
holy or otherwise. Seventeen years after Fort Caroline fell, a 
colony of English Catholics planned to go to Florida. They 
received the same warning that had been given to the French 
—they would have their heads cut off as was done to Ribaut’s 
people.* 

The adroit Spanish ambassador, by angering Catherine de’ 
Medici, secured a complete admission from her of the part 
played by France in the Huguenot ventures. “No sooner had 
he touched on the Florida matter than the Queen cut him short 


and, like an enraged ‘lioness,’ and turning her face in order 
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that she might be heard by Montmorenci, the Bishop of Valen- 
cia... exclaimed, “Neither Turks nor Moors would have been 
guilty of so great a cruelty as the Spaniards have practiced on 
the subjects of my son.’”?° She defended Coligny: “The Ad- 
miral is guiltless of treachery to Spain. The Armada was fitted 
out under my orders, and that of my son. It went to our own 
land, the Isles des Bretons, where we had a fort—and what will 
the world say when it learns that so cruel a war has been 
waged by a nation at peace with us?”** As it happened, the 
world of nations was with the victor, though writers of all 
countries were shocked by the tragedy. Queen Elizabeth ex- 
pressed much pleasure at Philip’s victory and conveyed her 
thanks to him for informing her of it, but the crafty queen 
had not forgotten her own plots with Ribaut two years before 
to obtain this very land; so she added that she was surprised 
to learn that Florida was claimed by Philip, and thought it~ 
ought to be made more generally known!"?_~ 

Throughout these momentous days, there remained around 
the rifled fort and in the silent woods an audience to whom 
the tragedy at Fort Caroline meant almost as much as it did 
to the French. The Indians were powerless before the guns 
of French and Spanish alike, but they mourned the fate of 
their French allies, and learned with even greater dismay of the 
loss of the splendid fleet under Ribaut—wrecked on the coast 
south of St. Augustine. The murder of Ribaut and his men 
by Menéndez confirmed Saturiba and his people in their hatred 
of all Spaniards, and Menéndez was never able to reach any 
compromise with this great Indian chief, who waged an unre- . 
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mitting war against the Spaniards in the captured fort. The 
French fugitives who escaped to their Indian friends were 
ransomed later, except Pierre de Bré, a young boy who re- 
mained with the Indians on the north side of the river. 

A week after the Spaniards occupied Fort Caroline, re- 
named by them San Mateo, it was burned, and the garrison 
was in a dangerously exposed position until it was hastily 
rebuilt, for at every opportunity Indians shot stray soldiers 
from ambush. Even a year later, this voiceless, invisible resist- 
ance of the Timuquans continued, and when a ship with the 
first missionaries for this part of Florida landed on the coast 
to inquire the way to St. Augustine, the Indians received them 
with the same animosity. Among the missionaries was Father 
Martinez, a brave priest, who had exclaimed to his Bishop be- 
fore sailing to the New World, “Oh Father, I long to pour 
my blood on Florida soil!” His ship had missed St. Augustine, 
where a boat was sent out but failed to overtake them, so that 
they finally had to land to find out where they were. Father 
Martinez went with the frightened boat’s crew to encourage 
them, but after they landed, the treacherous fall winds which 
had played havoc with Ribaut the year before, blew the ship 
to sea.** 

Left alone on the savage, unknown shore, the little com- 
pany rowed south, looking for Indians to guide them to St. 
Augustine, but no natives showed themselves, for they had all 
withdrawn before the approach of the strangers. Once, the 
forlorn castaways must have been very close on the heels of the 
Indians, for they found a thatched dwelling by the shore in 
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which a fresh fish lay, ready to be cooked. The half famished 
company cooked the food but ate only half of the fish, for 
Father Martinez’ conscience troubled him for taking anything 
without permission. The good man cut pictures from his 
Bible and placed them beside the remainder of the food, to 
pay for what they had taken. Proceeding on their way, they 
finally reached an island, at the mouth of a great river, where 
the natives did not hide, but ran to the shore and beckoned 
them to land. But as soon as Father Martinez saw the expres- 
sion of their faces, he knew that this was no friendly reception. 
He may even have been looking into the stern visage of 
Alimacani himself, who would certainly be in no mood to 
show mercy to one of that nation which had killed Ribaut. 
At any rate, the priest hastily recalled his boatmen, who were 
already entering the woods with some of the Indians. Secing 
that the Spaniards were about to escape, and knowing they had 
only to row up the river a few miles to find the shelter of 
Fort San Mateo, the Indians attacked the sailors. Father Mar- 
tinez could have escaped, but he would not desert his com- 
panions on shore. A savage seized him and struck him on the 
head with a stone weapon, which killed him instantly. Thus 
this brave and noble missionary achieved almost at once the 
martyrdom he had willingly faced in coming to the New 


World. 1737643 


The next morning, soldiers from San Mateo found the boat 


floating in the St. Johns River with a remnant of the crew, 


exhausted from terror and hunger. Menéndez investigated the 


tragedy and wrote a report of it, in which he located the place 
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of Father Martinez’ martyrdom on Alimacani (Fort George 
Island). Later Catholic authorities further identified it by say- 
ing it was that island which De Gourgues seized three years 
later in his attack on the river forts.’* J 

The ship with Father Martinez’ companions returned. to 
Cuba, where the rest of the missionaries, undaunted by his 
fate, studied the Timuqua language under captive Indians, 
and returned to Florida a few years later to found a mission 
south of St. Augustine. 

The murder of the heroic Father Martinez was but one ex- 
pression of the hatred that the Timuquans continued for a long 
time to nurse against all Spaniards for their extermination of 
the French. Menéndez himself could not suppress an honest 
admiration for the wonderful loyalty these Indians displayed. 
Once he sent word to Saturiba that he wished to parley with 
him, and accordingly the Indian agreed to come to the bar of 
the river with his warriors. Menéndez was rowed from San 
Mateo to meet him and invited him to come aboard his small 
boat, but Saturiba had seen enough of Spanish hospitality. 
For hours, the duel of wits continued between the intriguing 
Spaniard and the wily Indian, until finally Menéndez was 
warned by one of his interpreters that Saturiba was only trying 
to lure him ashore to kill him. Then his fierce temper slipped 
its leash and, angered by his failure to win the great chief, 
Menéndez departed, sending word to Saturiba that henceforth 


5 Jt had never been otherwise with 


they were to be enemies.’ 
the Indian. 


Finally, the hostility of Saturiba and his tribesmen be- 
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came so troublesome that Pedro Menéndez Marqués, Men- 
éndez’ nephew, who was left in charge of St. Augustine during 
his uncle’s absence in Spain, recommended that all tribes in the 
vicinity of the former French settlement be deported to Santo 
Domingo as slaves. Some Indians actually suffered this fate.?® 
Soon, as a further measure of defense, two small blockhouses 
were erected at the mouth of the river, one on Alimacani (Fort 
George Island) and one directly opposite, about where May- 
port now stands.** Saturiba and Alimacani nursed these added 
causes for enmity—their enslaved comrades and the forts which 
curbed their pride—against a day of vengeance. The block- 
houses were part of a chain of similar buildings designed to 
strengthen the coast defenses, and in those near St. Augustine, 
dogs trained to chase Indians were loosed at night, so that it 
may be inferred that little progress had thus far been made in 
pacifying the Indians. In the opinion of Marqués, the island 
fortresses of the Atlantic Coast were the key to the northern 
borderlands of the Caribbean world,’® whence issued the wealth 
of Spain, and as such must be strictly guarded. The islands 
themselves became known, in the picturesque language of 
their Spanish conquerors, as the Golden Islands. 
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CHAPTER III 


BUT THE LOCK IS OFTEN PICKED 


ENRAGED as Catherine de’ Medici was at the cruel fate of 
her colony, she was not strong enough openly to declare war 
against her son-in-law, Philip II, who replied haughtily to her 
demands for Menéndez’ punishment, that “Menéndez did not 
chastise the men he found there as vassals of the most Chris- 
tian King, her son, but as pirates and infractors of the public 
peace, having possessed themselves of that country which so 
properly belongs to his Catholic Majesty.” Catherine was 
forced to bide her time, as only this subtle lady could, and the 
French to wreak such vengeance as they might upon Spanish 
shipping. The Huguenots were especially able seamen, and 
their ports in Normandy now redoubled their efforts in send- 
ing out-expeditions to harry the Spanish Main. Then, two 
years after the death of Ribaut, the French ambassador in 
Spain wrote to Catherine that Menéndez was absent from 
Florida and the settlements there were in great difficulty from 
mutiny, famine, and Indian troubles. Though there is only 
this evidence to connect the French court with Dominique de 
Gourgues’ expedition of revenge, it seems more than a coin- 
cidence that at this opportune hour the man for vengeance 
presented himself. De Gourgues was well known for his dis- 
cretion and had already been of service to Catherine and her 
court, having carried Mary Stuart safely to Scotland, despite 
Queen Elizabeth’s refusal of safe conduct. In this Florida 
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venture, if the French court did aid De Gourgues, there was 
every reason to keep it a political secret. 

For once, the Spanish agents in France were outwitted. 
They reported that De Gourgues was preparing a slave-hunting 
expedition to Africa; and even his crew did not know where 
they were going until they were on their way. Certain it is 
that this was an expression of national and not religious re- 
venge, for De Gourgues’ brother, parents, and friends who 
aided him were all Catholics. The first historical assertion that 
De Gourgues himself was a Lutheran was not made until 
1853, and as no mention of this fact is made by earlier writers, 
the probabilities point strongly to his having been a Catholic 
also.” 

Into the St. Marys River early in the year 1568 sailed a mys- 
terious foreign fleet, against which the Indians on shore stood 
prepared to fight. What a bitter lesson these natives had 
learned in the few short years since that fair morning when 
they welcomed Ribaut for the first time! A boat’s crew with 
one of the survivors of Fort Caroline who had reached France 
with Ribaut’s son, approached the shore, and when he was 
recognized, the Indians greeted the newcomers cordially. The 
cautious De Gourgues would not trust them at first, however, 
and was very careful about broaching his plan of attack on the 
Spaniards; but when he finally suggested it, there was no mis- 
taking their enthusiasm for aiding him. Sixty-two chiefs, al- 
lied to Saturiba, including Alimacani, the paracoussy or chief 
of the island bearing his name (Fort George Island), met De 
Gourgues on Tacatacuru Island (Cumberland Island)* to plan 
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the attack. Pierre de Bré, the French boy who had been shel- 
tered by the Indians despite dire threats and bribes from the 
Spaniards, told De Gourgues that there were but two hundred 
soldiers distributed between the two blockhouses and Fort San 
Mateo.® 

The next day they started. Three leagues from the first 
fort, three hundred warriors joined the French, and De Gour- 
gues pushed on through the night in spite of having had noth- 
ing to eat, so anxious was he to surprise his enemies. An 
Indian showed him the way along the shores of Alimacani 
(Fort George Island), and before dawn they came to a little 
creek beside the blockhouse (probably Haulover Creek), but 
since they could not ford it at high tide, they withdrew to the 
woods. Alimacani was alive with Indians, but no hint of their 
danger reached the Spaniards. At ten o'clock in the morning 
the French were able to ford the creek, wading waist deep, 
with their arquebuses lifted above the water. Though oyster 
shells cut through the men’s shoes and tore their feet as they 
crossed, they finally gathered in a little clump of oak trees be- 
hind the fort, which was barely visible. Pointing to the half 
finished defenses, De Gourgues exclaimed, “There are the rob- 
bers who have stolen this land from our king; they are the 
murderers who have massacred our Frenchmen!” Twenty 
soldiers and ten sailors were assigned to attack the gate with 
firepots. The unsuspecting defenders had just finished their 
noon meal when a cannoneer who had mounted the terrace 
cried, “Here are the French! Arm!” Though the Spaniards had 
long dreaded this hour, they were unprepared. The cannoneer 
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discharged a large culverin three times, but Olotoraca, the 
nephew of Saturiba, leaped upon the ramparts and pierced him 
with a pike. In a short time it was all over, and sixty men 
were captured or killed. The cannon from the fort opposite 
had fired throughout the attack, and De Gourgues pressed on 
to capture it also—the Indians swimming the river, while the 
French crossed in their pinnace. Only fifteen prisoners were 
taken here, the rest having been slaughtered or having escaped 
to St. Augustine. The French returned to Alimacani (Fort 
George Island) to fortify themselves and spent Sunday pre- 
paring ladders for the attack on the great fort up the river. A 
Spaniard disguised as an Indian was recognized and seized by 
Olotoraca, who everywhere distinguished himself for bravery. 
The prisoner said that the men at San Mateo were already 
demoralized by reports of the great numbers of the French. 
The culverin captured in the island blockhouse bore the French 
arms, showing it had been taken from Fort Caroline, a re- 
minder of the tragedy which increased the French fervor for 
revenge. The next day the army of De Gourgues continued 
up the river to San Mateo, the Indians scattering through the 
woods to surround the fort. When the Spaniards saw their 
advancing foes, they unwisely sallied forth and their retreat 
was cut off. Hemmed in on all sides, the hundred and twenty 
defenders were killed or captured, and De Gourgues returned 
to Alimacani (Fort George Island). Here twenty prisoners 
were hanged upon trees with the inscription “I do this not 


unto Spaniards, but unto dogs, thieves, and murderers,”* which 
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showed that De Gourgues believed in the popular story of 
Menéndez’ sentence upon the French three years before. 

De Gourgues loaded all the artillery from the forts on his 
ships, but San Mateo Fort was destroyed when an Indian, 
boiling fish, set fire to a train leading to the powder magazine. 
Though this is recorded as an accident, it would be preferable 
to believe that the Indian sought to end the long bloody story 
of the ill-fated spot. De Gourgues, with the help of the In- 
dians, dismantled the blockhouses, and on Fort George hanged 
the captives they had taken there. The gruesomeness of their 
revenge did not dampen the rejoicing of the French any more 
than that of the Indians, for, convinced of their righteousness, 
the white men of that day killed with as much gusto as their 
native allies. Even their victims seemed resigned to the no- 
quarter fighting on that shore, for one Spaniard acknowledged 
that he had himself killed several men in Fort Caroline and 
thought he deserved his own fate! 5; 

The march back to the St. Marys was a triumphal proces- 
sion, where all along the way throngs of Indians pressed for- 
ward to shower the victors with trinkets, flowers, and fruits, 
and to thank them for deliverance from the hated Spaniards. 
One old crone (in the language of flattery used by old women 
the world over), declared she was ready to die now that she 
had seen the French again. Even the cautious De Gourgues 
was swept off his feet in this moment of triumph and planned 
with Saturiba his return with more French colonists to settle 
among his devoted allies. 

On his return voyage, fortune still attended De Gourgues, 
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for he captured several Spanish vessels, which helped defray 
the expense of his expedition. His reception in France was 
almost as wild a popular outburst as he had received in Florida. 
The scandalized Spanish ambassador, peering from his coach 
to view these demonstrations in order that he might report 
them to his king, narrowly escaped being mobbed in the vicin- 
ity of the returned ships. He received no comfort from Cath- 
erine de’ Medici when he took his grievances to her. She 
declared her ignorance of the expedition but took no pains to 
conceal her joy over its success. “I assure your Majesty that 
she said it with a manner which showed her great joy,” he 
wrote indignantly. Though France did not dare openly to 
commend De Gourgues, recent historical research shows that 
he was rewarded.* ‘The subsequent story of Laudonniére did 
not end so happily, however, for he smarted under the re- 
proaches of his own countrymen that he had not guarded his 
fort more carefully, until he even offered his services to his old 
enemy, Philip of Spain. But his incapacity has been too clearly 
demonstrated and he was rejected. Laudonniére lingered as a 
hanger-on of the French court, and history forgot him.® 

Thus ended the bitterest of the many struggles for the 
mastery of the Florida coast, in which both French and Span- 
ish fought without giving quarter. De Gourgues wiped out 
the bloody debt of Menéndez in equally cruel and indiscrim- 
inate fashion. Both leaders should be judged as products of 
an intolerant age. 

If the minute account of De Gourgues’ expedition is fol- 
lowed over the very route he marched, the little Spanish block- 
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house on Fort George would lie at.the end of the Bay Shore 
road in front of the group of trees on Xalvis Island, between 
the giant sand dune and the river. The sand dune has piled 
up since that far-off day, and the little hillocks covered with 
trees, through which De Gourgues and his army crept toward 
the fort, lie buried so deeply that only the dead tips of the 
oaks show above the sand, like the fingers of skeletons, vainly 
trying to mark the spot. 

When Menéndez, who had been in Spain at the time of 
De Gourgues’ expedition, returned to St. Augustine, he was 
not daunted by the massacre of his garrison at San Mateo, and 
set to work to refortify the post. But the little fort on the 
island was abandoned, and the mouth of the river remained 
unprotected for years. 

Though he was so relentless in his policy toward the 
Huguenots, Menéndez was patience itself in dealing with the 
Indians, whom he tried in every way to conciliate, only pun- 
ishing them when it was necessary to protect his settlers. His 
chief concern for them was their conversion to the Catholic 
faith, and he was forever asking his penurious king to send 
over more priests. The first priests were Jesuits, and in 1568 
a mission was established near the garrison of San Pedro on 
what is now Cumberland Island;* Orista, north of Guale in the 
Port Royal region, was placed in charge of Father Rogel, while 
Brothers Augustin and Ruiz labored on the island of Guale 
(St. Catherines). Here Augustin wrote the first Indian gram- 
mar ever compiled in America,® but died soon afterwards in 
an epidemic. An uprising of the Indians in 1570 put an end 
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to the career of these brave priests, and Menéndez’ death 
caused a brief cessation of missionary activity. 

Pedro Menéndez Marqués was a worthy successor to his 
uncle as governor of Florida. Next to his great relative he 
was the most able executive to hold that difficult post. “A 
manager of everything and very keen-witted,” said the Licen- 
tiate Montoya de la Serna, “of medium height, heavy, thick- 
set, has a black beard and is about forty-four years old, more 
or less.”? Though he was not an official favorite, he served a 
long term in various capacities, because there was no one else 
as able as he to be secured. Marqués worked unremittingly 
to establish the Indian missions of the coast, and in 1573, the 
Jesuits having by this time directed their energies to California, 
the Franciscans took up the heavy burden of missionary work 
on the Atlantic seaboard. These intrepid priests served two 
purposes for the governor—they kept the Indians under con- 
trol and they reported to him al! the foreign ships that hovered 
along the coast hoping to establish friendly relations with the 
Indians and secure a foothold in the country. One French- 
man, Estrozi, cousin and emissary of the tireless Catherine de’ 
Medici, actually built a fort on Guale (St. Catherines Island), 
and traded with the natives for sassafras, to make a tea which 
had become the rage in Europe since the Spanish garrisons in 
Florida (after the fashion of present-day testimonials for cure- 
alls), had declared that it kept them in good health while liy- 
ing in this strange land.*° The redoubtable Marqués tracked 


these Frenchmen through the wilderness, burned their fort, - 
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and, true to the traditions of his uncle, condemned to death 
almost all of those captured."* 

Then on the eighteenth of July, 1580, in the early morning 
dazzle of the St. Johns River, a great French ship was seen 
lying among the sand bars, not far from the site of the former 
Fort Caroline.*? The fort was now deserted by Spanish as 
well as French,’* and the blockhouses also stood empty, so 
that the brave corsair, Captain Gil, entered the river without 
opposition. The Indians stood staring in amazement as he 
approached in his small boat laden with articles of trade— 
could it be that the French had at last come back, according 
to the prophecy of their grandfathers, who had steadily refused 
Spanish offers of alliance and had waited in vain for the return 
of the French? Well, they were not their grandfathers, and 
now, since the Spanish soldiers had left them alone and the 
good priests had come to live among them, they meant to 
keep faith with their Spanish friends. 

So when Captain Gil rowed to the shore and offered Ris 
beads and axes to the Indians, they tried to lure him from his 
boat to kill him, but he was not to be so easily caught. He 
asked them about the Spanish fort at St. Augustine, and they, 
to lull his fears, told him it was but a feeble little settlement, 
and opened trade negotiations to delay him, while a sweating, 
panting runner was even at that moment halfway to St. Au- 
gustine, speeding to warn Marqués of the invader.’* Gil tried 
to get some news of Estrozi here, for he was sent out by the 
brother of the latter, a wealthy French merchant, but this was 
too far south for the Indians to have knowledge of him. They 
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stared at his cargo of black slaves, taken from islands in the 
Spanish Main, and listened to his talk of the prize merchant 
vessels which followed him, in charge of members of his crew. 

By now he felt at ease; his men were on the beach with 
tempting stores spread out to win the natives, so that he did 
not see the lone Spanish horseman, Manuel Alvarez, who, 
from the shelter of St. Johns Bluff, spied upon his ship, his 
crew, and their operations and then sped back to St. Augustine 
to verify the Indian’s report. Thus Marqués learned that a 
“new Galeaceta, of two top sails, eighty or ninety tons’ burden, 
with probably fifty men, more or less,” lay in the St. Johns. 
Marqués had only two dismantled frigates in port, but he 
worked all night with sailors, soldiers, and harbor master, and 
by eight o’clock supplies, artillery, and men were on board. 
Turning the care of the city over to his brother-in-law, Posada, 
he set sail in command of one frigate, with Captain Quiratos 
following in the other. The afternoon of the twentieth, Mar- 
qués crossed the St. Johns bar and sighted the French vessel 
still up the river among the sand bars. Fearing she might 
escape with the night tide, Marqués closed with the corsair, 
and at the first exchange of volleys, three Spaniards on the 
flagship fell dead, besides eight wounded. Quiratos was killed 
on the other ship and two sailors wounded, but that first shot 
had silenced twenty-six Frenchmen, nine of whom were dead. 
Captain Quiratos’ ship now avenged him by killing three and 
wounding six. The struggle continued in the same deadly 
fashion, and through it the great figure of Captain Gil, “clad 
from top to toe in splendid gun-proof armor,” was the most 
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conspicuous for desperate bravery. He-seemed invulnerable 
until at length a chance shot pierced his visor, striking him in 
the temple, and the bold sea rover fell. At last only six 
Frenchmen remained alive. In desperation they raised their 
anchor, hoping to drag Marqués’: vessel with them upon the 
shoals, but the latter cut loose and stood out in the channel to 
prevent any escapes. As night came on, the remaining cor- 
sairs boarded Quiratos’ ship, hoping to escape, but when the 
tide rose, both the French ship and the appropriated frigate 
were washed on the sands and dashed to pieces. Marqués 
picked up the survivors and “though there was little to cut, 
for they were shot in a thousand places with wounds, he cut 
their heads off!”?® Thus ended another engagement, ferocious 
as the traditions of this tragic spot demanded. The next morn- 
ing the governor obtained from the Indians several French- 
men who had been trading with them on shore and the Negro 
slaves Gil had captured. Marqués lost eighteen men and four- 
teen more were wounded, and he spared the lives of only four 
of the fifty-four Frenchmen—a surgeon and three boys. 

From the log of the French ship, Marqués learned that 
Captain Gil was the leader of an organized band of corsairs 
sent out by the French to harry Spanish possessions. He had 
left France in two vessels with seventy-three men, for the two- 
fold purpose of finding Estrozi and preying upon the overseas 
empire of Spain. After an unsuccessful encounter with a treas- 
ure fleet, plunder of Spanish shipping, and trade with the island 
Indians, he had finally landed at San Mateo on the St. Johns 
for food, water, and news of Estrozi. ; 
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Other ships captured by Gil ‘and in charge of his men be- 
gan to appear on the Georgia coast, and in August the natives 
reported twenty strange vessels.17 Most of the Indians avoided 
the French by the advice of their priests, but at Tolomato 
(near the present Darien, Georgia), and on St. Simons Island, 
the chiefs conspired with the newcomers, agreeing to organize 
a general assault upon the Spaniards. Twenty-two chiefs joined 
them, but the conspiracy was discovered by the chance remark 
of a visiting native of San Pedro (Cumberland Island), and 
Marqués was able to quash the insurrection before it broke out. 

The monks were warm in their praise of the governor who 
gave them such able support.*® The mission of San Juan del 
Puerto was early established on Alimacani, or San Juan, as 
the Spaniards now called Fort George Island,’® because the 
region around the mouth of the St. Johns was the most thickly 
settled Timuqua region and the central location of this island 
made it accessible to all the adjoining territory. This was one 
of the first three missions in Florida, the other two being 
Nombre de Dids near St. Augustine and San Pedro on Cum- 
berland Island.*° 

For years the doughty governor faithfully patrolled the 
lonely shores and guarded the feeble missions, with far better 
success than the modern revenue cutters in their efforts to de- 
tect smugglers of all varieties, though the Spaniard had to deal 
with the most lawless pirates of all nations on the seas and the 
elusive savages of the unexplored hinterland.” But in 1586 a 
mighty creditor appeared off the Florida coast, settling his old 
score with Spain.?* The twenty-one ships of Sir Francis Drake, 
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now a great admiral, presented a terrifying spectacle to the 
miserable handful of Spaniards in St. Augustine, and when 
over two thousand English sailors landed there, the demor- 
alized soldiers and citizens fled overland to St. Johns Bluff, 
only one man remaining in the little town—one of the French 
musicians spared from Fort Caroline, who paddled out to meet 
the fleet playing the “March of the Prince of Orange,” to show 
that he was a friend. After burning the town, Drake sailed 
around to the St. Johns with the Frenchman for a guide, but 
‘the guardian winds again arose and drove the avenger north- 
ward before them. 

As a result of Drake’s visitation, the garrison at Santa Elena 
was withdrawn as too feeble an outpost,”* but in 1595 five 
Franciscans were sent to Guale and later others came. Father 
Corpa was established at Tolomato, on the mainland across from 
Sapelo Island, near the present Darien, Georgia; Father Rodri- 
guez at Tupique on Ossabaw Island; Aufion and Badajos at 
Assopo on Guale Island (St. Catherines) ; Velascola, the giant, 
at Asao on St. Simons, and Davilla at Ospo on Gualquini 
(Jekyl Island),?* Father Chozas, the explorer, and Pareja, the 
linguist, were stationed at San Pedro (Cumberland Island),°° 
and for almost two years, the sandaled friars walked unarmed 
through the villages where sun worship and its bloody rites 
had lately been celebrated. . 

Father Corpa at length felt that he had gained enough au- 
thority over his flock to rebuke the son of the chief of Guale 
for having more than one wife. The young man withdrew 
from the village and gathered his followers, whom he in- 
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flamed with an address about the good old times before the 
priests had spoiled everything. “The friars have deprived us of 
our women, leaving us only one—and her for all time—for- 
bidding us to exchange her! They have broken up our dances, 
banquets, feasts, fires, and wars, so that we are losing the an- 
cient valor and dexterity of our ancestors. With the hope that 
they will give us Heaven, they are deceiving us by getting us 
into subjection, working us into their way. What have we to 
look for, if not to be slaves? If we put all to death, we throw 
off this heavy yoke at once.” 

So he inflamed his renegades, who, silently entering the 
town at night, hid themselves in the church, and at dawn, when 
Father Corpa opened the door of his house, they savagely 
struck him down and beheaded him.*® The Indian leader 
now persuaded his followers to exterminate the rest of the 
friars, for, he said logically enough, “the punishment of all 
will not be more severe than for this friar alone.” Proceeding 
to Tupique, they burst in upon Brother Rodriguez, saying they 
_ had come to kill him also. The heroic priest requested that 
he might say mass first, and this the Indians allowed; so, with 
his prospective murderers for his congregation, he went through 
the ceremony, after which they fell upon him with many 
blows and cast his body into the fields for the birds and beasts 
to devour. An old Christian Indian buried him secretly a little 
later. A friendly Indian chief sent a messenger to warn 
Brothers Aufion and Badajoz on Guale (St. Catherines) but 
the messenger was treacherous and the two priests received no 
warning until too late to escape. They prepared for death by 
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saying mass, administering the Sacrament to each other, and 
praying. The murderers entered, dispatched both with ma- 
canas (wooden weapons tipped with flint), and proceeded to 
St. Simons. After they had left, Christian Indians buried the 
two pious monks at the foot of a high cross which Brother 
Aufion had erected in the field. At St. Simons the rebels 
found that Brother Velascola was on a visit to St. Augustine, 
but, determined to make a clean sweep of the friars, they hid 
near the landing among the rushes, awaiting his return. When 
the monk, who was poor and humble but of such great strength 
that the Indians feared him, approached in his canoe, they ran 
and caught him by the shouiders as if in welcome, but killed 
him with their stone axes instead. At Gualquini (Jekyl Is- 
land) Brother Davilla hid in the thickets by night, and, 
wounded by three arrows in his shoulder, was finally captured 
and given as a slave to an infidel Indian, but later the Spaniards 
won his release.?* 

The rebels were checked at San Pedro (Cumberland Is- 
land), where they saw a small Spanish vessel in the harbor 
before the San Pedro Mission where Father Chozas and Father 
Pareja were stationed. Father Pareja gave a spirited account 
of what happened here.*® He said that early on the morning 
of the fourth of October he was standing between two win- 
dows near the door of the church when he heard the Indians 
in the village of Puturiba cry “War! War!” Pareja ran with 
the other Spaniards to the beach, and saw the Guale Indians 
rowing hastily away, pursued by the cacique of Puturiba, Don 
Juan, who was the friend of the missionaries. Pareja heard 
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later that twenty-six canoes with four hundred Guale Indians 
had come to the upper part of the village and had jumped 
ashore to shoot five arrows into a cross there, as if to signify 
that they had killed five priests. They mocked the Christian 
Indians of San Pedro (Cumberland Island), showing clothing 
of the dead priests and saying, “Just see your friar here. Come 
and give him bread.” Pareja sent an Indian messenger by 
night to the governor at St. Augustine, asking for “six or more 
old soldiers wearing armour” to defend his mission. That six 
soldiers were considered sufficient to drive off four hundred 
Indians shows that European weapons and armor were ter- 
ribly effective against the natives. The relief expedition reached 
San Pedro (Cumberland Island) on October 17, thus putting 
a stop to further depredations of the rebels. Governor Canzo 
was not long in punishing the leaders of the insurrection. He 
rose from a sick bed to go himself on a tour of investigation, 
and burned the cornfields and villages of the guilty tribes. At 
San Pedro he advised the priests and Don Juan to move their 
people to Santa Maria (Amelia Island), and San Juan (Fort 
George Island) so as to be nearer the protection of St. Au- 
gustine, and they promised to do so. As a reward for the loy- 
alty of Don Juan, the Governor reduced the annual tribute of 
his tribe from sixteen pints of corn for each man to six ears, a 
purely nominal amount. 

The later historians of Florida, including Fairbanks, Buck- 
ingham Smith, and others thought this famous massacre oc- 
curred in the outskirts of St. Augustine, because a few years 
later there were mission stations called Tolomato, Tupique, 
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etc., near St. Augustine. The explanation of this is that the 
Indians, in their wanderings, took the names of their villages 
with them, as part of their baggage, and the Tolomato mission 
at St. Augustine was innocent of the crime of 1597. 

Early in 1603 Governor Canzo made a tour of the coast 
for the purpose of reéstablishing the Guale missions.2® Don 
Juan of Cumberland Island was dead by this time, but his 
niece, Dofia Ana, had succeeded him. Canzo remodeled the 
San Pedro mission of Cumberland Island on a large scale, and 
secured the promises of all the chiefs there to obey their new 
chieftainess. He further secured the friendship of the young 
lady by promising to compel a recalcitrant kinsman to give up 
some inherited ornaments he had withheld. 

In contrast to San Pedro (Cumberland Island), San Juan 
(Fort George Island) was ruled by an aged chieftainess who 
mumbled her bitter invectives against the ribald young chiefs 
under her. Governor Canzo listened patiently and calling 
these warriors together—Moloa, Aratobo, and Vera Cruz— 
made them promise to respect her authority in future and to 
protect all messengers passing to and from St. Augustine.®° 
Canzo was entertained on San Juan by Father Pareja, who had 
moved from San Pedro after the massacre of 1597. Father 
Pareja was already showing promise of the brilliant future be- 
fore him, as a scholar and linguist, as well as a leader in 
church policies. This distinguished man was from a noble 
family of Aufion in the province of Toledo, and was one of 
the priests brought to Florida in 1594 by Fray Juan de Silva.*? 
His letters about the Indians are the chief source for knowl- 
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edge of Indian customs and beliefs. One of his letters, writ- 
ten on San Juan (Fort George Island), gives an interesting 
account of conditions there in 1602. He was testifying to the 
state of conversion of the Florida Indians and said: 

“Whereas, our Father Blas de Montes, Guard and Prelate 
of this Province, has commanded me to make a report to be 
submitted to Don Pedro Valdes, Governor and Captain Gen- 
eral of Habana, appointed by his Majesty, the King, our Lord, 
I wish to state as follows. That I have been for seven years 
teaching and helping in the conversion of the natives and in 
that length of time I have instructed and baptized in this town 
of San Juan del Puerto, bar cailed San Mateo, where I am 
vicar, and in the near-by towns which are as follows—Vera 
Cruz, one mile and a half away, Ratobo, seven miles away, 
Molo, fifteen miles distant, Potaya, twelve miles, San Mateo, 
six miles, San Pablo, five miles, Hicachirico, three miles, Chi- 
nisca, five miles, Carabay, one and a half miles. These towns 
have a population of five hundred adults and children and 
they are all Christians, as shown by the baptismal record book. 
They also have churches where mass is said from time to time 
to them, as well as explaining the other sacraments. 

“T have personally visited them, as knowing their language, 
I was better prepared to explain to them God’s laws. When 
I was prevented from making these visits, they came to San 
Juan, Head of the Vicarship, to attend mass on all of the prin- 
cipal holidays and to hear the Christian doctrine preached to 
them and to assist in the celebration of the Divine Offices. 


Some of the natives assist at High Mass and at Vespers. They 
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also gather to receive the Bull and attend Holy Week services 
as well as joining a Confraternity called ‘Holy Vera Cruz,’ 
established in this town of San Juan, head of the Vicarship, 
instituted with their poverty. 

“Though not many, there are natives, both male and fe- 
male, sufficiently versed in Christianity to receive the Sacra- 
ment of Communion, and as to confessions, they all not only 
comply with the law of the Church, requiring confession once 
a year, but confess oftener. 

“In answer to your question as to whether these people 
rebel against conversion, will say that they are easy of conver- 
sion when it is brought before them, by preaching the punish- 
ment of Hell and the enjoyment of Heaven. There are many 
in these towns who wish to become Christians and have asked 
that religious teachers be sent to them to preach the Faith.”*? 

Pareja continued his studies of the Timuqua language on 
San Juan (Fort George Island) for several years. He was the 
author of catechisms, grammars, and manuals which are 
treasured in great historical libraries today. In 1612 he became 
guardian of the Convent of St. Augustine and custodian of the 
Custodia of Santa Elena, which, with its eleven convents, had 
been made into an independent province.** Pareja’s last days 
were spent in Mexico, where his books were published, but the 
source of his information was his years of close contact with 
the Indians of San Juan. 

San Juan was the recipient of two other official visits, which 
are recorded in letters.** In November, 1604, Governor Ibarra 
made a grand tour of the missions. He sailed up the Inland 
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Passage in a larger vessel than Canzo’s and distributed gifts 
of blankets, felt hats, serge and canvas goods, mirrors, beads, 
axes, hoes, and knives. The Spaniards had never given arms 
to their Indians until the English, by selling these to their 
native allies, forced the Spaniards to protect their Indians in a 
like manner. But the great event of this period was the first 
official visit of Bishop Altamirano of Cuba to Florida, in 
1606.2> He was happy in the choice of seasons, for he arrived 
to celebrate Easter in St. Augustine, which presented a pageant 
of natural beauty to frame the savage and medieval splendor 
of the ceremonial. This great prince of the church was of in- 
ternational renown; he had braved the dangers of the See of 
Cuba, and had been captured by pirates and ransomed before 
this visit. All Florida rallied to do him honor, and the story 
of his progress up the coast shows what marvels the unselfish 
labors of the devoted Franciscan friars had yielded to the 
church. At St. Augustine he ordained twenty youths and con- 
firmed three hundred and fifty people; at Nombre de Dids, 
one mile north, he visited Father Romero and confirmed Dofia 
Maria Menéndez, the Indian chieftainess of the district, who 
had married a Spaniard (one of the great Menéndez family). 
He also confirmed two of her children and two hundred and 
thirteen other persons; at San Pedro (Cumberland Island), 
where Father Capilla presided, five chiefs and three hundred 
and eight others were confirmed. By the Inland Passage, 
Altamirano proceeded to Talaxe, on the mainland opposite St. 
Simons, where the ardent young Father Delgado divided his 
time between this post and Espogache, on the south fork of 
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the Altamaha. Perhaps the Indians were glad that their 
guests should eat the first deer killed and accept the first fish 
in their weirs, for these had always been set aside for the med- 
icine men of the tribe and it was a natural development to give 
them now to the priests. But that they should eat corn from a 
field where lightning had struck gave the Indians qualms, 
which vanished slowly and only after months of reassurance 
from their missionary.2° The chief, Don Diego, with his 
brother, Don Mateo, and the chiefs, Asao, Falque, Alage, 
Ofulo, Cascarigue and Tuque, entertained the bishop royally, 
and he confirmed two hundred and sixty-two Indians. These 
converts promised to shun the villages of heathens and to take 
no part in the ceremony of the laurel or other practices in 
honor of the devil.?7 Father Delgado accompanied the bish- 
op’s party to Espogache, where crowds of Indians greeted him 
as their spiritual leader. Here a slight disagreement arose be- 
tween the statesman bishop and the brave young missionary. 
The bishop, in his speech to the Indians, had told them that 
he represented their master, Philip III of Spain, as well as the 
Great Father in Heaven, a delicate way of reminding the 
priests and the natives that their temporal duty was to repel 
all foreigners from that shore and to hold it for Spain, a warn- 
ing which was next year to have more point, when the English 
secured a foothold at Jamestown. Up spoke Father Delgado, 
daring to contradict his superior, and protested that he repre- 
sented God alone. To this outburst the older man listened 
patiently but replied firmly, insisting on his version of their 
duty. A priest’s pay was the same as the soldier’s, about sev- 
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enty-five dollars a year,*® 


and Spain expected them to keep 
their Indians under control and to guard the frontier. The 
slight cloud passed and was forgiven. It was spring, and the 
marvelous picture of these unspoiled islands and their forest- 
bordered waterways filled the great prelate with wonder. The 
odor of the wild fly-catcher, sharp as honey, floated over the 
mirror-like water from the solid green walls of the forest, and 
the vivid birds and strange animals were of unending interest. 
The Indian crews were on their best behavior, carefully re- 
membering the instructions of the priests. If they chanced to 
cross a shallow inlet in a stiff wind, they did not whistle in 
order to pass in safety, as they were wont to do before the 
missionaries forbade this. If a woodpecker’s sharp taps rang 
out, or the jay bird chattered, they may have trembled from 
long habit of believing these were omens,*® but one glance at 
their watchful teacher and the old fears vanished. 

Two hundred and eight converts knelt for the bishop’s 
blessing in Talaxe. Six leagues farther north lay Guale (St. 
Catherine Island), in charge of old Father Ruiz, under the 
protection of the chief, Don Diego, whose two hundred and 
eighty-six dusky warriors were added to the church rolls. 

On his return Bishop Altamirano stopped at San Juan 
(Fort George), arriving on the evening of May 8, to be greeted 
by a great company of Indians from the San Juan mission and 
its substations.*® Here Father Pareja doubtless showed him 
his yet unpublished works in the Timuqua language and told 
him that there were now five hundred Christians under the 


Vicarship of San Juan.*? Father Pareja was deeply interested 
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in Indian customs, and his recorded accounts of his charges 
are very illuminating. He watched and took notes as the 
medicine men treated sick Indians by magic, and in some cases 
the good man himself was mystified by their tricks, in which, 
by sleight of hand, the magician would pull stones or other 
foreign substances from the achings limbs of his patients, a 
feat which Pareja declared must certainly be attributed to the 
devil! The priest was careful to explain to both the medicine 
man and his patient that they must not build a separate fire to 
cook the sick man’s food, for this was part of devil worship.*” 
Because of the mild climate these people wore very scant cos- 
tume, but the palm-leaf hats of the women were one of the un- 
usual features noted by Pareja, who forbade the women to tint 
their hats, as they were accustomed to do to keep the affections 
of their husbands.** 

The illustrious guest of San Juan felt that Christians should 
be more conventional in their dress than these new pensioners 
and distributed clothing, as well as materials for celebrating 
the Mass, which he performed next day in their chapel.” 
This visit gave great impetus to the work of the missionaries, 
and Pareja later reported that between November, 1606, and 
October, 1607, one thousand adult Indians were converted. In 
Apalache, one hundred and seven villages were asking for 
priests.*® 

The next year after Altamirano’s progress, San Juan began 
to feel indirectly the hand of English aggression, for Pareja 
wrote that on November 20, 1607, wild Indians attacked his 
parish.*® As a result of attacks of this kind, Governor Ibarra 
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favored the transfer of Christian Indians to Santo Domingo 
and the reduction of the number of priests in Florida. Friction 
between Ibarra and the missionaries appears in their respective 
reports to Spain. Father Pareja took the lead in opposing the 
governor’s recommendations, saying that to reduce the number 
of Christians in Florida would make the heathen Indians more 
aggressive, and added that Governor Ibarra promised but did 
not give the monks food and assistance in their work.*7 The 
need, he insisted, was rather for more priests and more con- 
verts to advance the cause.*® Pareja’s insight into the primitive 
minds of his pupils raised him to the ranks of those great 
teachers of all ages who have understood the psychology of 
their audiences. He drew from the rich store of medieval 
superstition, so suitable to impress his hearers, such stories as 
the tale of the woman who would not confess her greatest sin 
before she died. Every time she confessed a sin the companion 
of the priest who was confessing her saw a toad fall from her 
mouth and finally a great serpent came out and entered her 
mouth again. After her death the woman appeared to the 
priest in his dreams, surrounded by the fires of hell, and was 
forced to confess her fault.*? Few Indians felt that they could 
defy such a power with impunity. 

In his effort to check devil worship and other evils among 
the Indians, Father Pareja advised priests to ask certain ques- 
tions which throw an interesting light on native superstitions 
and customs: 

“After having been to the funeral of anyone, didst thou 
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“When the winter came, didst.thou think it sinful to eat 
the small hen?”®° 

Women were, of course, especially liable to error in the 
opinion of the good priest, and among other things he asked 
them: 

“When anointing thy hair with bear’s grease, didst thou 
think it sinful to eat fish for a certain number of moons?” 

“Hast thou eaten any coal, or earth®* or fragments of pot- 
tery, or fleas, or lice?” 

From various admonitions, it is gathered that abortion was 
a common practice among Indian women, which, the man of 
God warned his parishioners, robbed the child of its chance 
for salvation. 

When Father Pareja was made custodian of the Convent in 
St. Augustine, Pedro Viniegra, a lay brother, who had been 
ordained a priest for his great piety, succeeded him as cus- 
todian of San Juan, which flourished as an important mission 
for many decades. True, epidemics sometimes thinned its 
ranks, as in 1617, when half the people died of pestilence (prob- 
ably yellow fever). Father Pareja, in his communications to 
the King of Spain, referred to these mortalities, which left 
some villages entirely empty, and petitioned the King to allow 
the Indians to join the remnants of their villages, showing 
how strictly the movements of the natives were regulated.** 
Pareja was still very restive under the orders of the governor of 
Florida®* and begged repeatedly to be placed under the bishop 
of Cuba, saying that the governor indulged in petty criticism 
of the monks, such as accusing them of warlike intentions be- 
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cause their Indian escorts carried guns to kill game on the 
march and bore small banners.** Pareja felt that he was 
stinted, for when he needed ‘fifty-five priests, the governor 
thought that thirty-five were sufficient for his eight thousand 
native converts.°> Moreover, he resented the lack of deference 
to the church shown by the garrison. In the years following, 
the appeals of Pareja for more priests were answered in part, 
and flourishing missions were established in Apalache, Santa 
Elena, and Tama.°®° To pursue his peaceful conquests, he 
recommended that farmers rather than soldiers be sent to assist 
these outlying missions.°* After years of labor in Florida, 
Pareja left for Mexico, where he died on January 25, 1628, one 
of the most distinguished churchmen of the most powerful 
era of the church in the New World. His Indian grammar is 
second to none in importance as a record of the primitive lan- 
guages in America, and his books are the most precious relics of 
Florida antiquity.°* That he should have spent so many years 
of study on Fort George Island is natural, since this was the 
most thickly settled Timuqua area, worthy of the best mission- 
ary efforts the church could offer. 

The only rebellion of any consequence against Spanish 
authority recorded against San Juan or any other Timuqua 
village occurred in 1656, when an arbitrary governor demanded 
that the head men of the villages bear their tribute of corn to 
St. Augustine on their own shoulders.°® Eleven caciques, 
among them the chief of San Juan, replied that they had serv- 
ants for that purpose, and attacked the missions as the nearest 
evidence of white rule. The priests escaped to a boat bound 
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for Cuba, but it was lost with all on board.®° Meanwhile, a file 
of soldiers made a tour of the rebel towns, burning the corn- 
fields and garroting the eleven leaders. The loss of the friars 
was the greatest blow, for they were the only Spaniards who 
knew the Timuqua language at that time. 

St. Augustine itself suffered, in depleted food stores, from 
the cruel sentence of this same governor. San Juan recovered 
by itself, but the new governor, Don Juan Marqués Cabrera, 
who succeeded the tyrant, had to rebuild and repeople many 
of the other towns. The missions were all reéstablished by 1674, 
so determined were the Franciscans to hold their dearly won 
converts. During the period from 1684 to 1690, while Fran- 
cisco de Ja Guerra was Governor of Florida, Don Juan Mar- 
qués attempted to take some natives to the West Indies as 
slaves. The Indians, to escape this fate, moved northward, 
leaving a number of the missions deserted. 

By 1693 the log huts of the pioneer priests had bese re- 
placed by oyster shell and coquina structures in the more pros- 
perous missions. As early as 1577 Governor Pedro Menéndez 
Marqués wrote that the Spaniards had learned a way of burn- 
ing oyster shell for lime, so that the houses around San Marco 
had become like fortresses and the Indians were losing their 
audacity in attacking them.®* Marqués had discovered coquina 
on Anastasia Island by 1580,°* but it was not used to build a 
stone fort for St. Augustine until 1670, when the settlement of 
Charles Town presented a definite menace to Spanish author- 
ity. It is known, however, that refugee Yamassees built a 
stone church at Nombre de Dids, a mile outside of St. Au- 
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gustine, before 1728,°* and it is not improbable that many mis- 
sions had oyster shell houses much earlier. The barn on the 
plantation on Fort George appears to have been built on the 
coquina foundations of the old mission, which is marked on 
the Spanish map at about the same distance from the river and 
described by Dickenson on his visit in 1699.*° 

But neither stone nor oyster shell could make permanent 
the gentle rule of the Franciscans over the mission Indians of 
Guale. Of them all, the Timuquans were the most apt, being 
more intelligent and docile than the southern Indians, who 
were hunters and roved too widely to be controlled for any 
length of time, or than the Apalachans who were too open 
to French influence. The Timuqua language was remark- 
ably musical, and lent itself easily to grammatical construc- 
tions. It was apparently the only language studied by the early 
missionaries, because all the Florida tribes could understand it 
though each had its own less highly developed tongue. The 
coast missions were chiefly among the Yamassees as far south 
as the St. Johns River, and from there to Cape Canaverel, 
Timuquans were scattered. The majority of the Timuquans, 
however, were along the St. Augustine-San Luis line,®* with 
the most thickly populated area around the mouth of the St. 
Johns. In western Florida were the missions of the Apalachan 
Indians. Thousands of converts testified to the devoted labors 
of the Spanish friars, but all the results of these long years of 
patient effort were soon to perish before the advance of the 
English traders. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ENGLAND FORCES AN ENTRANCE 


"THE Spaniards had sought to hold the allegiance of the 
Indians by teaching them to live in one place, to till their 
fields, and to abandon the worst phases of their heathen cus- 
toms, such as human sacrifice; to treat their women more 
humanely; and to learn at least the rudiments of a written 
language. For this work the brave priests gave their lives in a 
self-immolating spirit like that of the early church heroes. It 
is true, Spain supported these missions as a defense line against 
the English, and the friars sometimes led their mission Indians 
in battle;* but some concern for the Indian himself entered into 
the Spanish scheme. Certainly this cannot be advanced as an 
English plea, for the latter based their appeal to the natives on 
the superiority of their articles of trade alone, cultivating in 
the savage civilized tastes which soon became such an obsession 
that the threat of withdrawing an English trade station would 
bring any recalcitrant tribe to terms. The most significant 
occurrence of the latter part of the seventeenth century was 
the gradual withdrawal of the Spanish missions before the 
triumphant advance of the English traders on land and the 
English freebooters by sea. For years Spanish soldiers tracked 
down rumors of white men who found favor with the Indian 
women, thus vainly trying to keep off English adventurers.” 
But the year after Bishop Altamirano’s visit, Jamestown was 
founded and from that time the Spaniards fought a losing 
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battle. By 1670 Charles Town had secured a foothold, though 
only a great storm saved it from probable destruction in that 
year by a Spanish fleet, for the Spaniards were now bent on 
driving out the English as they had the French. After ten 
years the feeble little settlement of Charles Town had collected 
enough recruits and friendly Indians to launch their first blow 
against their Spanish neighbors. In 1680 three hundred of 
their Indian allies attacked the missions of San Buenaventura 
(Gualquini, or Jekyl Island), and Santa Catalina (on Guale 
or St. Catherines Island). Though the attack was repulsed, 
all the mission Indians left, and the garrison was withdrawn 
to Sapelo Island.* This was a heavy blow to Spanish prestige, 
by which the Indians were always greatly influenced. 

The Treaty of Madrid in 1670 had attempted to end the 
boundary disputes of the Carolinians and the Spaniards, but it 
was as vague in its definitions as was the home government’s 
knowledge of these countries. The Spanish claimed that this 
treaty made the Ashley River the boundary of English terri- 
tory, while the English at first stayed behind the Savannah, 
later claimed the St. Johns, and finally, with their numbers 
and trading strength frm among the Indians, announced that 
they were far from acknowledging the exclusive right of Spain 
to Florida itself. 

Carolina traders first won the confidence of the heathen 
Yamassees, who moved to the deserted Santa Elena Island to 
be near their new friends, and helped to alienate their Chris- 
tian kindred from the Spanish. Then, in 1683, the dreaded 


pirate, Agramont, raided the coast missions, killing many in- 
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habitants and carrying off provisions and church ornaments; 
and the next year another pirate, Hinckley, drove soldiers and 
Indians from Sapelo Island to the mainland.* The Spanish 
governor, Juan Marqués Cabrera, now tried to move the re- 
maining Guale missions nearer to St. Augustine, but many of 
them cast their lot with the Yamassees and the English instead, 
feeling that this was to be the winning side. 

In 1685 Lord Cardross and the trader Westbrook, who had 
started a Scotch settlement, Stuart’s Town, at Port Royal, in- 
cited the Yamassees to raid the Timuqua towns of West 
Florida. They destroyed Santa Catalina de Afuica, west of St. 
Augustine, burned several towns and chapels, killed fifty Tim- 
uquans, and carried twenty-two others as slaves to the Scots.® 
This was a very unwise move, especially as Stuart’s Town was 
without defenses, and in September, 1686, Cabrera took his 
revenge, burning Stuart’s Town and plundering the planta- 
tions at Edisto. Though the Scotch settlement was not in 
favor with Charles Town, all Carolina was aroused by this 
affront, and Governor Colleton, newly arrived, further out- 
raged the colony by refusing to attack St. Augustine, though 
he took suitable measures for defense against future attacks.® 
Cabrera’s raid was of course approved by Spain, and his suc- 
cessor, Quiroga, was instructed in 1688 to continue his pred- 
ecessor’s efforts to dislodge from Spanish territory all “Scotch, 
English, and Yamassees.” 

In 1690 the Creeks of the Alachua district, like the Yamas- 
sees, deserted their old towns farther west for new ones on the 
upper Altamaha, in order to be closer to the English traders.” 
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From these newly organized English spheres of influence now 
issued most of the slave-taking expeditions against the harassed 
Timuquans of Florida. In their gaudy war canoes, grim bands 
of marauders would come down the Inland Passage and into 
the St. Johns River. An old map of this river region has a 
mark on the lower St. Johns with the inscription, “Here the 
Yamassees leave their canoes to go a-slave hunting.” The Tim- 
uquans fled to the coast south of St. Augustine, where they 
built three coquina missions between 1693 and 1696—San Josef, 
Tissimi, and Atocuimi. But James Moore’s Creek allies found 
them out and destroyed the buildings in 1702, at the time of 
Moore’s unsuccessful expedition against Florida. Their ruins 
may be seen on the Tomoko River and behind New Smyrna, 
forlorn remnants of the great buildings which have served gen- 
erations of American homesteaders with stones for the founda- 
tions of their houses. 

Only one Carolina governor, Archdale, a Quaker, officially 
disapproved of the practice of enslaving Christian Indians, 
and he returned four mission Indians captured by Yamassees 
near St. Marys in 1695. Governor Torres, of Florida, and the 
Spanish priests, thanked him and promised to give all ship- 
wrecked Englishmen a safe conduct to the English border. 
One year afterward they had the opportunity to prove their 
good faith, for in September, 1699, the barkentine “Reforma- 
tion” was wrecked south of St. Augustine, and the priests sent 
the English survivors from mission to mission northwards with 
Indian guides until they reached Carolina. Robert Barrow 
and Jonathan Dickenson wrote their experiences on their mo- 
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mentous march through this thickly populated Indian coun- 
try, giving many interesting pictures of the native towns and 
their strange mixture of savage Indian and seventeenth-century 
Spanish customs. They were kindly treated in St. Augustine, 
and finally, one cold day in December, they came to the St. 
Johns River (called St. Whans by the Quaker, Dickenson): 

“Here we waited for canoes to come for us, to carry us 
about two miles to a town called St. Whans, an Indian town, 
being on an Island. We went through a skirt of wood into 
the Indian Plantations for a mile. In the middle of this Island 
is the town of St. Whans, a large town and many people; they 
have a Friar and Worship House. The people are very indus- 
trious, having plenty of hogs and fowls and large crops of 
corn, as we could tell by the corn house. The Indians brought 
us victuals, as at the last town, and we lay in their warehouse, 
which was larger than that at the other town (on the south 
side of the river). 

“The next morning the Indians brought us victuals’ for 
breakfast and the Friar gave my wife some loaves of bread 
made of Indian corn, which was somewhat extraordinary; also 
a parcel of fowls. 

“About ten o’clock in the forenoon, we left Saint Whans, 
walking about a mile to the Sound where were canoes and 
Indians ready to transport us to the next town; we did believe 
we might have come all the way along the Sound but the 
Spaniards were not willing to discover the place to us.”® 

Thus with many a curious backward glance, the adven- 
turous Quaker left the rich land of Florida, where the Span- 
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iards had every reason to keep from him the Inland Passage 
route into their country, as the English traders were steadily 
pushing back the border, using every scrap of information 
which came to them from the jealously guarded Spanish 
territory. 

Governor Archdale’s régime was but a brief, bright episode 
in the long succession of assaults and reprisals which followed 
between the Spanish and the French on one side and the Eng- 
lish on the other. No one understood this border conflict 
better than a later official of Carolina, Governor Moore, who 
had been on the Louisiana border and also in Apalachicola, 
where English traders and Spanish priests strove for control 
of the Indians. Finally, the war of the Spanish Succession 
gave him an excuse to attack St. Augustine, as a first move 
against French and Spanish alike. Though it is probably true, 
as his enemies said, that he was too extravagant a liver and 
had to resort to slave-catching expeditions to pay his debts, he 
was but one of many Anglo-American expansionists who 
preached, “We are in constant danger so long as those French 


[on the southwest] live so near us.”?° 


He continued to urge 
the capture of St. Augustine, and the project received fresh 
impetus with the news that a Spanish-French fleet was being 
outfitted to attack Charles Town. Reports flew by forest 
trails that the French were to receive Pensacola as a reward 
for their services in destroying the hated “San Jorge,” as the 
Spaniards called Charles Town. The Spanish-French attack 
was a fiasco, however, and only served to aid Moore in getting 


eight thousand pounds from the Carolina assembly as financial 
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backing for his own attack. He assembled his forces within a 
month, hoping to take St. Augustine by surprise. Five hun- 
dred Carolinians and three hundred Indians in fourteen small 
ships set out. In September, 1702, the land section of the army 
under Colonel Robert Daniel, sailing down the Inland Passage, 
reached San Juan (Fort George Island). Here they left their 
small boats or periaguas and marched into the island where 
they surprised the town of San Juan. Some of the Timuquans 
fled to the woods, many were added to the band of slaves the 
expedition was collecting, and many were killed, fighting to 
defend their ancient mission from desecration. But San Juan 
town, for a hundred years a mission center, went up in flames 
and the English passed on to the south shore, repeating this 
story of destruction all the way to St. Augustine. Beautiful 
San Juan had become a cross-roads. 

In spite of great precautions, St. Augustine had two days’ 
warning, so that one thousand refugees, with four months’ 
provisions crowded within the walls of the great fort before 
the English fleet and Daniel’s army took possession of the 
town. The English marveled at the fine churches there and 
found that their guns were totally inadequate against the great 
fortress of San Marco. 

A siege was laid to starve out the garrison while Daniel 
was sent to New York for more artillery. The soldiers quar- 
tered in the deserted town pillaged everything, even the 
churches and the abbey—“large enough to entertain seven or 
eight hundred men.” They dined off the church’s gold plate 
and forced the scandalized mission Indians to wait on them. 
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But one day two Spanish men-of-war appeared off the bar 
and, fearing an attack, Moore set fire to the town and to his 
larger boats, and retreated hastily to his periaguas at San Juan, 
collecting more Indian slaves on the way. 

When Daniel returned from New York, he narrowly es- 
caped capture by the liberated Spaniards, and his angry accu- 
sations swelled the chorus of the Carolinians against Moore 
for the failure of the expedition and the loss of their eight 
thousand pounds. Another governor succeeded the discredited 
Moore, who, the next year, launched a campaign against the 
Apalache Indians in western Florida, which resulted in the 
complete annihilation of the many missions there, for when 
Moore again turned eastward, he left behind him a desolated 
and conquered land. He took with him thousands of Indian 
captives who were either enslaved or settled in free villages on 
the Savannah.** The first attack of this devastating campaign 
was upon the well fortified Ayubale (near the present Monti- 
cello), where the heroic Father Miranda fought side by side 
with priests and soldiers but fell before the onslaughts of the 
English. Then Moore was attacked in the open fields by the sol- 
diers of Lieutenant Mexia, commander of San Luis fort (near 
what is now Tallahassee), and his Indian allies led by Father 
Parga, who exhorted his “children,” until he fell in battle. 
After this victory, Moore said that his followers became un- 
manageable and tortured many of their captives, including 
Lieutenant Mexia, a number of priests, and many Indians. Vil- 
lage after village was taken until the subjugation of Apalache 
was complete. “I did this with a loss of four whites and fifteen 
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Indians,” declared Moore triumphantly. “We feared the Span- 
ish of Apalache and the French of Mississippi more than any 
coast attack.” 

Moore’s success tempted other Carolinians to try their luck 
and the Timuqua missions, stretching in a line from the pres- 
ent Monticello to the mouth of the St. Johns River, were burned 
and the Indians carried off as slaves. Thomas Nairne, a vet- 
eran of these campaigns wrote in 1705, “We have these two 
years past been entirely kniving all the Indian Towns of Flor- 
ida which were subject to the Spaniards and have even now 
accomplished it.”?* 

There were other expeditions across Timuqua and up the 
St. Johns for slaves, and doubtless Fort George Island was 
trampled again and again by chained Indians and their Eng- 
lish captors. On the high banks beside the blackened ruins of 
the town and the roofless mission camped many an English 
raider to use the old brick well for drinking water. But no 
living soul remained to oppose them—the peaceful inhabitants 
were either serving English masters in a far-off land, or they 
were dead or were hiding in the woods south of St. Augustine. 

Queen Anne’s War gave Arriola, the Spanish governor, a 
chance to codperate with the French against the English, and 
in 1706 five French privateers, reinforced with Spanish troops 
from Havana and St. Augustine, set out for Charles Town. 
But Charles Town was expecting them, and the militia and 
friendly Indians were able to defeat the landing party, taking 
over two hundred prisoners, while Colonel William Rhett, 
with an improvised fleet, sent the French ships flying out of 
- the harbor. 
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With each new attack and reprisal, the bitterness between 
the two badly assorted neighbors, Charles Town and St. Au- 
gustine, became more intense, and after this attack upon 
Charles Town, Indians who had previously been used mainly 
in raids upon enemy Indians, were now organized under Eng- 
lish traders, to send against the Spanish settlements.** The 
active fighting now shifted to the West Coast, where a new har- 
vest of Indian slaves was reaped for Carolina. The fate of these 
Indians was often as strange as it was sad, for they were not 
profitable servants, lacking the endurance and docility of the 
Negro. In Charles Town an Indian man or woman cost 
eighteen to twenty pounds, while a good Negro brought twice 
as much, so that the traders usually got rid of their Indians in 
New England and the West Indies and imported Negroes for 


their own use.?® 


The Carolinians justified their trade in In- 
dians by saying it was a better way to civilize these wretched 
exiles than to teach them in missions, but the poor, wild slaves 
did not thrive and eliminated themselves by dying out in 
thousands. New England newspapers often carried rewards 
for escaped Indian slaves, one of them for a Carolina Indian 
branded on both cheeks.*® This was certainly a strenuous way 
of impressing civilization upon a savage race. 

By 1711, the Yamassees of Guale, who had thrown in their 
lot with the English against the Spaniards, began to suffer the 
penalties of their unwise decision. New settlers encroached 
on their lands, bad traders cheated them, renegade whites out- 
raged their women, and the great mass of respectable people 


ignored them, not realizing what dynamite lay at their door. 
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The Yamassee lands included the island of Coosawatchee and 
the mainland between Combahee, Port Royal, and the Savan- 
nah, and inland from the head of the Combahee River to the 
head of the Savannah.*7 Suddenly the most severe blow 
which had ever befallen Carolina—the Yamassee revolt of 
1715—descended from a clear sky. On April 12 a trader, Wil- 
liam Bray, hunting runaway slaves near St. Augustine, received 
the first warning when he learned that the Yamassees had 
secretly sent their women and children to Florida, where they 
had been welcomed by the Spaniards to replace their vanished 
Timuquans. The braves were even then on the warpath. The 
first blow fell at Pocotaligo, where Nairne, the famous Indian 
fighter who had helped to ravish Timuqua, was tortured at the 
stake. Port Royal planters escaped in ships, their property 
ruined, and Charles Town was filled with refugees. Governor 
Craven, with the help of Colonel Barnwell, Captain Mackay, 
Colonel George Chicken, and “a young Stripling, Palmer,” 
- rallied his forces and defeated the Yamassees by a gallant de- 
fense,*® but by 1718 the once proud Carolina was the poorest 
colony in America, her great Indian trade temporarily ruined, 
and her Yamassee allies lost for all time. In place of a barrier 
of friendly Indians along her southern border, she was forced 
to erect an increasing number of expensive forts. In 1717 Fort 
Moore was built, near the present site of Augusta, and Fort 
Congaree, near Columbia, while Palachacolas on the left bank 
of the Savannah commanded the Yamassee warpath and kept 
the Indians behind the Savannah River. A company of rang- 
ers had been stationed there for some time, when in 1723 a: 
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fort was built. Port Royal, garrisoned in 1716, watched the 
Inland Passage, and this whole chain of frontier defense was 
linked together by companies of rangers who patrolled the 
great gaps between them. 

The Indian lands vacated by the Yamassees were now of- 
fered to settlers by the Carolina Assembly and many families 
moved in; but the Proprietors, claiming this as their own prop- 
erty, precipitated a bitter fight, which resulted in the Crown’s 
taking over the colony. Barnwell, now the foremost Indian 
authority, after the death of Nairne, urged the further defense 
of the southern boundary, “so as not to suffer any other Nation 
to take possession of any part of the said river [Altamaha] or 
of the Sea Coasts from Port Royal to St. Augustine.”?® This 
program was directed especially against the increasing power 
of France, but when Barnwell erected Fort King George on 
the Altamaha in 1721, he aroused Spanish jealousy also. This 
frontier post looked across the old Indian fields to St. Simons 
and the other deserted islands of the coast. Though a gen- 
eration had passed since mission bells had sounded at Talaxe 
(the mission of Santo Domingo), Barnwell, searching for 
Spanish figs and garlic among the mission ruins of Sapelo and 
St. Simons, brought on an active controversy with Spain over 
the boundary question, which was disputed until 1763, when, 
by the Treaty of Paris, England acquired Florida. 

In 1722 Don Francisco Menéndez Marqués, auditor of St. 
Augustine, came up the Inland Passage to Charles Town to 
protest against the erection of Fort King George in the ancient 
Spanish province of Guale (the future Georgia).2° Governor 
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Nicholson postponed the boundary question and raised a 
counter-issue over the harboring of runaway slaves by St. Au- 
gustine, the excuse which the Carolinians invariably used to 
invade Florida, though they carried off many more Indian 
slaves than they lost Negroes. Another Spanish deputation 
came to Charles Town this same year, and when in 1724 a 
third visitation occurred, the Carolinians became convinced 
that the Spaniards were using their complaints as an excuse to 
spy on Fort King George.”* Henceforth the Spaniards were 
forbidden to come by the Inland Passage or to land anywhere 
but at Charles Town. Elaborate proofs of Spain’s title to Guale 
were prepared by General Arredondo, including the testimony 
of veteran officers that they had served in Spanish garrisons in 
Guale, Santa Cataline, Zapala, Gualquini, Santa Maria, and 
San Juan, after 1670, the year of the Treaty of Madrid, when 
the southern boundary was agreed upon. But Carolina claimed 
this southern boundary had not been clearly defined by the 
Treaty, and in 1726 rebuilt and strengthened Fort King George, 
which had been greatly damaged by fire during the preceding 
winter.”? 

The Yamassees, though reduced to several small villages 
close to St. Augustine, continued to harass Carolina by raids, 
sometimes in company with the Lower Creeks or runaway 
slaves, and doubtless abetted by the Spaniards of St. Augustine. 
In order to check these invasions and to protect the border, in 
February, 1728, Colonel Palmer, veteran of the great Yamassee 
War, embarked for Florida with two companies of fifty whites 
each and one hundred Indian allies, to pursue his old enemies. 
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As usual, he took the Inland Passage to San Juan (Fort George 
Island), and left his boats under guard there. Palmer marched 
overland, all the Indians fleeing before him to what was once a 
great Timuqua mission town, the fortified village of Nombre 
de Dids, about a mile from St. Augustine.?* On March 9 the 
English attacked the town before dawn, killed thirty Indians 
and took fifteen more prisoners while the rest escaped to St. 
Augustine. The stone chapel with its sacred Image of Our 
Lady of Milk, pride of the mission, was destroyed, and Nombre 
de Dids burned, while another fortified village escaped, only 
because it lay under the great guns of San Marco fort. After 
Palmer retreated, the Spanish governor leveled the walls of 
the mission, so that it would not offer shelter to another enemy 
and another chapel was built nearer the town. Today two little 
chapels stand on the northern outskirts of St. Augustine mark- 
ing the first and second sites of the early mission. This expedi- 
tion did great damage to Spanish prestige among the Creek 
Indians, who threw in their lot with the English as a result, 
and the name of Yamassee no longer terrorized Carolina. The 
militant colonials were now prepared to dispute Spain’s claim 
to Florida itself. The Spaniards were reduced to any expedient 
to fight them, and offered freedom to every slave who escaped 
to Florida,** news which the Yamassees took every opportunity 
to carry to the border plantations. 

A few broken remnants of Timuqua tribes lingered in the 
woods south of St. Augustine on the Tomoko River,?* not dar- 
ing to live long in one place or to build a chapel for fear of 
the slave hunters. Their priests went with them, doing the 
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best they could to preserve the principles of Christianity among 
the fugitives, and finally the last few families joined the 
Yamassees under the protection of the walls of St. Augustine. 
Sometimes a bold scout from these villages slipped back to the 
once familiar island of San Juan, on his way to spy upon the 
English forts farther North, and it is not to be wondered at 
that his heart was full of bitterness against his English enemies 
when he surveyed the desolation of his once prosperous home, 
where a hundred and seventy years before, Ribaut had found 
his people established from a time too remote to tell. 

The coast of Georgia and its screen of islands were the sub- 
ject of constant interest in England, as well as in Carolina— 
songs, plays, and stories told the charms of this new empire the 
colonials were winning overseas. The ancient Spanish prov- 
ince of Guale became the next Elysium, according to these 
romantic tales, and her vacant lands beckoned to philanthro- 
pists as well as pioneers. One of the first to respond to this lure 
was an ambitious gentleman by the name of Purry, who, -in- 
spired by the shining prisms of the Mississippi Bubble and not 
at all discouraged by its collapse, undertook to fashion Guale 
in the same pattern. He named it Georgia, some years before 
a certain Mr. Oglethorpe thought of settling there. Purry’s 
dreams, however, did not materialize, and his empire, when 
reduced to actual occupation, became a little Georgia town 
named after him. His name for Georgia stuck, however, and 
the lovely chain of islands on the coast, which the promotion 
pamphlets now called by their old Spanish name, the Golden 
Islands, drew many travelers and settlers to their shores be- 
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cause of the alluring descriptions which he had circulated 
about them.** San Juan, the key island, lay hidden under the 
thickets springing ever higher, waiting for the next great pi- 
oneer leader, with vision enough to grasp its significance, to 
reclaim it. 

Oglethorpe made only a brief survey of the country south 
of his town of Savannah on his first trip to Georgia, but on his 
second visit in 1735, after he had established a colony of settlers 
at Frederica on St. Simons Island and started a fort there, he 
proceeded down the coast with a party of colonists and Indians 
to see what was necessary to accomplish one of the main ob- 
jects of the new province—further defenses against Spain. 





Francis Moore, a famous traveler and writer, who made a busi- 
ness of visiting remote places, having just finished a book on 
African travels, accompanied Oglethorpe to America and estab- 
lished himself at Frederica. Here he received first-hand ac- 
counts of Oglethorpe’s activities and recorded them in his 
Voyage to Georgia, on which the following account is based.** 
The story of Oglethorpe’s first trip down the Inland Passage is 
full of suspense. Around each island might lie a Spanish ves- 
sel, ready to seize the explorers and carry them to the dreadful 
dungeons of St. Augustine’s mighty fort; behind every thicket 
might lurk a band of Spanish Indians to attack them. 

“On the 18th of April he set out with the two scout boats 
with Toma Chi Chi and a body of Indians, who though but a 
few, being not forty, were all chosen warriors and good hunt- 
ers... .. Rowing across Jekyl sound he went up another branch 
of the Altamaha, to see what passage might lie that way for 
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boats, and encamped in a grove of pine trees upon the main, 
where were many trees fit for masts to the largest ships. They 
made up three fires, one for the Indians, one for the boatmen, 
and one for the gentlemen. Mr. Oglethorpe lay, as he usually 
does, in the woods under a tree, wrapt up in a cloak, near a 
good fire.”*S 

When the next day the exploring party came to San Pedro, 
the island where the largest Catholic church and the strongest 
fort north of St. Augustine had stood, they marveled at the 
cleared fields where no stump or root encumbered the soil. 
But weeds were the only crops which now sprang from its 
deserted expanse, and the former inhabitants had vanished into 
legend. The explorers were delighted with the beauty of the 
island, which the natives called Wissoo (Sassafras), and which 
the Spaniards had named San Pedro. Tooanahowi, Tomo 
Chici’s nephew, seeing how they admired it, proposed that it 
be called Cumberland, after the noble duke who had given 
him a gold watch when he and Tomo Chici had visited Eng- 
land under Oglethorpe’s guidance. Oglethorpe was pleased 
with this evidence of the young Indian’s appreciation and con- 
sented to his selection of a name. Fort St. Andrew was 
marked out on the northwest end, on a high point command- 
ing the Inland Passage, and Captain Hugh Mackay and his 
Highlanders, with some Indian scouts and hunters, were left 
to build it while the main party continued southward. For 
the southwest shore of the same island Fort William was 
planned. They camped that night on the south end of Cum- 
berland and the next day saw the island called Santa Maria 
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by the Spaniards, which they renamed Amelia, after one of the 
royal princesses. They greatly admired the peach trees, orange 
trees and myrtle of this luxuriant island. But it was when 
Tomo Chici guided Oglethorpe further down the Inland 
Passage to the little island (Fort George Island) at the mouth 
of the St. Johns and showed him the Spanish lookout on the 
opposite shore, that the founder of Georgia perceived at once 
the value of this last outpost as the key to the chain. In spite 
of the fact that it lay almost under the guns of St. Augustine, 
Oglethorpe annexed it, named it St. George, and decided that 
a fort must be placed here to maintain the St. Johns as the 
southern boundary of Georgia and to guard the Inland Passage. 
He declared that as long as the Spaniards could not come up 
this sheltered waterway and must risk the open sea for attack, 
they would have two enemies to meet—the uncertain elements 
and the vigilance of the coast lookouts before they could reach 
Frederica or Savannah. 

All this was familiar ground to Tomo Chici, for he had 
come originally from an Indian town under the walls of St. 
Augustine.*** Banished from his tribe, he had taken his follow- 
ers north and had been on the Savannah only two years when 
Oglethorpe reached there the first time. Tomo Chici said that 
St. George (the San Juan of the Spaniards), was still used as a 
hunting ground by his people but was too much in dispute 
to be a safe place to live. Some of his followers had been 
killed here by the Spaniards the winter before, and now he 
wished to fall upon his enemies. It was with the greatest diff- 
culty that Oglethorpe dissuaded him, and as soon as Major 
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Richards, whom he had sent to St. Augustine to confer with 
the governor, rejoined him, he hastened to return, with his 
party, to Cumberland Island. Here he was delighted to find 
how far along Captain Mackay had pushed the construction 
of Fort St. Andrew. He thanked the Highlanders and offered 
to take any back with him that wished to go, but they insisted 
on staying as long as Fort St. Andrew needed defense. 

Back at Frederica, Oglethorpe learned that the Spaniards 
were planning to incite an Indian attack upon the English 
garrisons, and, mindful of the need of the key island fort on 
St. George, he “concluded to arm a periagua, that was a good 
boat, to fit her out with twenty oars, and four swivel guns, and 
to send her to the river St. Johns with a scout boat in company, 
called the marine boat, and by patrolling in that river to hinder 
the Indians from passing it, and thereby giving pretense of 
hostilities to the Spaniards, against whom they were very in- 
veterate.”® He also designed that they should erect a fort upon 
the passages by the island of St. George, that the periagua 
under the shelter of those guns might very easily hinder any 
boats from coming through the island passages, and send the 
scout boats to give the alarm, which by signals of smoke would 
reach St. Andrews, he ordering another scout boat to cruise 
between Amelia and Cumberland.”*° 

He also, with the aid of a detachment of thirty men, under 
Ensign Delegel, from Charleston, began the construction of a 
fort on the sea point of St. Simons, “a pleasant and healthful 
place, open to the sea breezes. There is a beach of white sand 
for four or five miles long, so hard that horse races might be 
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run upon it. It commands the entry of Jekyl sound, in such a 
manner that all ships that come in at this north entry, must 
pass within shot of the point.”*? Oglethorpe ordered a well 
to be dug here and found good water. After this he returned 
to Frederica. 

In the meantime, Oglethorpe had been sending one envoy 
after another to St. Augustine in an attempt to bring about 
peaceful settlement of the border warfare. The Honorable 
Charles Dempsey, who had been named by the Spanish am- 
bassador in London as internuncio between Oglethorpe and 
the governor of Florida, and who had come with Oglethorpe 
on his last trip from England, had been sent at once to St. 
Augustine with conciliatory letters. The reply had been cour- 
teous but had showed resentment at English encroachments. 
Several additional letters had been exchanged, the Spaniards 
complaining of savage incursions, which, they implied, were 
instigated by the English, and of English occupation of Span- 
ish territory. As we have seen, Oglethorpe met the former 
complaint by stationing guard boats along the St. Johns to 
patrol the river and prevent Indian depredations, but he stoutly 
maintained the right of the English to the territory occupied, 
and sent Captain Hermsdorf to fortify St. Georges Island. 
Finally he dispatched two men to treat with the Spanish gov- 
ernor, Major Richards and Mr. Horton. As usual, they were 
courteously entertained and managed to increase their pop- 
ularity by spreading the report that the St. Johns River patrol 
would serve to protect the St. Augustine inhabitants from the 
hostile Creeks.** The governor at last decided to use a little 
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Spanish persuasion upon them, and one morning early, after 
a particularly gay evening party, he sent a file of soldiers to 
take them to prison on the charge that they had been making 
plans of the Spanish fort. There is no doubt but that this 
decree struck terror into the hearts of the emissaries, for many 
an Englishman had disappeared into the depths of San Mar- 
co’s dungeons and had been forgotten by the world. How- 
ever, their friends in St. Augustine managed to soften this 
decree and to get them paroled to stay at a residence. There 
the governor visited them and put them through a severe cross 
examination. What was the strength of the forts Oglethorpe 
had erected on Spanish territory? How many men had he? 
Was it true England intended to send more soldiers? All 
these questions the Englishmen refused to answer. The Span- 
ish governor threatened to send them to the mines and ordered 
out scouting expeditions preparatory to attacking the English. 

When Oglethorpe heard of the imprisonment of his emis- 
saries, he set out at once for St. Augustine.** On Cumberland 
he found Captain Hermsdorf, who had left St. Georges Is- 
land and brought his men northward because the defenses of 
St. George were not yet ready to repel attacks and he feared a 
mutiny among his men. Oglethorpe “quieted the mutinous 
humor of the men,” and took them back to St. Georges 
Island. 

“He immediately landed, and viewing the ground, found 
but very little cleared, but there was a mount just upon the edge 
of the river, which was salt water, and the ruins of a rampart 
and ditch about twenty-five or thirty foot from the bottom of 
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the ditch to the top of the ruined rampart. There was upon 
the top of the hill another mount cast up by hands, like the bul- 
warks with which they fortified in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
from whence the hill descended on one side to the water; from 
thence, if the woods were cleared, one could overlook the 
inside of the island; and from this bulwark you could also see 
the Spanish look-out, and discover, far into the ocean, for it 
overlooks Talbot island, which is narrow in that place, and 
lies between that and the sea. They immediately mounted one 
piece of cannon, on the lower mount bulwark, which com- 
manded the river, and a couple of swivel guns on the upper 
mount; several of the men were set to clearing, in order to 
judge better of the ground.’** 

Oglethorpe made a trip to the mainland and discovered 
that the Spanish lookout was unoccupied, but that night a huge 
fire was built on St. Georges Island to light up the river so 
that no boat could approach without being seen, and Ogle- 
thorpe and his men patrolled the island till daybreak. On 
that day the Spaniards sent a messenger who took letters from 
Oglethorpe to the governor and promised an answer the next 
day. While waiting for this answer they all “fell to work, Mr. 
Oglethorpe as well as the rest: he marked out the ground for 
the fort enclosing the lower mount, and joining it to the upper 
mount by a line of palisadoes, marking it out, as also where 
the breastworks should be; and clearing the old ditches, pal- 
isading the breaches and the rampart; having begun by palisad- 
ing the side toward the water.”*> This fort was named Fort 
George, and the key island, though still often called St. George, 
gradually came to be known as Fort George Island. 
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When after several days the messenger did not return, 
Oglethorpe again built great signal fires on Fort George and 
also on the mainland, and he set afire the woods on the north 
end of Talbot Island. The Indians now began to bring in 
rumors of an approaching Spanish attack. Oglethorpe knew 
that he must stop them at the St. Johns, and “for that purpose 
to make the great push at St. Georges,” while they still com- 
manded the entrance to the river. Tomo Chici and Hyllispilli, 
his chief war captain, now joined Oglethorpe, and Uchee, an- 
other great Indian chief, brought a hundred warriors to help 
the English. Arms, ammunition, and tools were rushed to 
Fort George from Frederica, and when the Spaniards learned 
that “the islands were all fortified and full of men and 
armed boats,” they returned the two English emissaries whom 
they had imprisoned, and with them three Spanish en- 
voys bearing “letters of civility” and “desiring friendship” with 
the English. These commissioners were the Honorable Charles 
Dempsey, Don Pedro Lamberto, captain of horse, and Don 
Manuel de Arcy, adjutant of the garrison. 

Oglethorpe did not see the Spanish emissaries at once. In- 
stead, he staged a great pageant with the Golden Islands as a 
setting. Leaving Fort George, his key island, well fortified 
and in the care of Major Richard, he returned to Frederica, 
where he wished to meet the Spanish envoys. “He sent En- 
sign Mackay up to Darien that he might return with some of 
the genteelest Highlanders, and be present at the conference. 
Then he ordered two handsome tents lined with Chinese, with 


marquises and walls of canvass to be sent down and pitched 
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upon Jekyl Island [where the Spanish.envoys were waiting].” 
On the sea point of St. Simons, in full view of the envoys on 
Jekyl Island, he caused his seven mounted horsemen (all that 
he had), to ride up and down to show the Spaniards that there 
were men and horses there. He also had cannon fired, making 
them appear more than they were by rapid reloading. 

Finally he met the Spanish envoys on board the sloop 
“Hawk,” where they were entertained royally. Ensign Mackay 
had returned and stood by in a man-of-war, full of regulars 
and Highlanders “with their broad swords, targets, plaids, &c. 
... The Sailors manned all the shrouds and the rest of the ship, 
and kept sentries at the cabin door with drawn cutlasses.”*° 

The conference lasted several days, and meanwhile “Tomo 
Chi Chi, Hyllispilli, and near thirty of the chiefest Indians, 
being returned from the southward [Fort George] came on 
board painted and dressed as they are for war,” and demanded 
justice for the recent slaying of their tribesmen. It is little 
wonder that the envoys were conciliatory and that they bore 
back to St. Augustine such reports of the power of the Geor- 
gians that the Spanish governor there was willing to make 
peace. 

The ensuing treaty of October, 1736, provided for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the dismantling and dispeopling of St. 
Georges Island, at the same time forbidding its occupancy by 
either nation, and the settling of all future boundary disputes 
by arbitration. These terms promised amicable settlement of 
the long border warfare between St. Augustine and Georgia, 
and they were ratified by a board of war, on the English side, 
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and by the governor of St. Augustjne, for the Spaniards. But 
Madrid was offended and the Spanish governor was sent in 
chains to Spain, where he was hanged for his pacific tenden- 
cies. Those years of steady retreat before the English had 
engendered no meek and resigned feeling in the breasts of 
Spanish rulers, and they continued their demands for the with- 
drawal of the English from the occupied territory. 

Not long after the treaty of October, 1736, Don Antonio 
Arredondo, a captain of engineers, was sent from Cuba to de- 
mand of Oglethrope that the English withdraw from all the 
ports and sounds south of St. Helena Sound. They met at 
anchorage in Jekyl Sound, but since Arredondo was inflexible 
in his demands and Oglethorpe equally firm in his refusal, 
the conference came to nothing. Oglethorpe, now seriously 
alarmed for the fate of his settlements, went to England to ask 
for aid. There it was learned that Spain was secretly assem- 
bling ships and men and munitions for a decisive attack upon 
the English colony, and Parliament granted Oglethorpe per- 
mission to raise troops for the defense of Georgia. He went at 
this with his customary vigor, and by September, 1738, a well 
organized regiment occupied Frederica and the fort on St. 
Simons Island. With his island fort garrisoned, Oglethorpe 
hastened to renew and strengthen the allegiance of the Indians 
in preparation for the outbreak of border warfare. In October, 
1738, he started on the difficult three-hundred-mile journey 
through the wilderness to attend the great council of the tribes 
at Coweta on the Chattahoochie and concluded a treaty with 
them confirming the right of the English to their lands. Then 
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he returned to Savannah, where he attended the funeral of his 
devoted friend, Tomo Chici. It was during this stay at Savan- 
nah that Oglethorpe received orders to do all in his power to 
harass the Spaniards—a prelude to the declaration of war be- 
tween England and Spain which was formally declared in 
October, 1739. Oglethorpe at once sent for a company of a 
thousand Indians, raised a troop of horse, and requested the 
men-of-war in the harbor to protect the sea coast. He did not 
attack, however, until he heard that a party of Spaniards had 
killed two unarmed men on Amelia Island. Oglethorpe at 
once set out from Frederica on St. Simons, and, with his High- 
land rangers, pursued the enemy to the St. Johns, destroying 
all boats captured. Returning to Frederica, he sent Lieutenant 
Dunbar with soldiers and Indians against the river fort, Pico- 
lata, recently built by the Spaniards. Dunbar, having no 
cannon, was unable to take the fort and retired to Frederica, 
where Oglethorpe took advantage of the enthusiasm of his 
troops and the Indians to lead an attack himself against the 
Spanish forts up the river. A party of Indian scouts, sent on 
ahead, fell upon Picolata and captured it before Oglethorpe 
came up, and in a short time the second fort, St. Francis de 
Pupa on the opposite shore was in the hands of the Eng- 
lish. A small garrison was left at Fort de Pupa, and Ogle- 
thorpe again returned to Frederica. 

All these skirmishes were but rehearsals for a grand offen- 
sive which Oglethorpe was planning against St. Augustine 
itself. So many expeditions had spent themselves in vain 
against the massive walls of San Marco fort that he was deter-: 
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mined to make this a heavy blow, to reduce its hitherto 
impregnable defenses. He persuaded the haughty Carolina, 
which had also tasted the bitterness of San Marco’s guns, to 
contribute six hundred men and a schooner for the attack, and 
he enlisted the aid of the English men-of-war in the harbor. | 
Oglethorpe then divided his forces into two sections. The 
first, consisting of the Highlanders, the Carolina troops, and 
the Indian allies, were to proceed by land to the St. Johns, 
while Oglethorpe himself, with the artillery, under convoy of 
the men-of-war, planned to go by water.*7 He crossed the St. 
_ Johns on the oth of May, and proceeding southward, took the 
small fort just north of St. Augustine, San Diego (in the pres- 
ent Palm Valley), where he captured fifty-seven men, two 
large cannon and nine smaller ones, seventy small arms, and a 
good supply of ammunition. He posted Lieutenant Dunbar 
with fifty men here to hold the fort, and returned to the St. 
Johns to wait for the land forces. When they joined him, he 
moved, on June 15, with nine hundred regular and provincial 
troops and eleven hundred Indians, southward to St. Augustine. 
On the way, he captured Fort Moosa, manned by fugitive 
Negro slaves, who evacuated it and retreated to St. Augustine, 
without resistance. It was now impossible to surprise St. Au- 
gustine, and, after holding a council of war with the naval 
officers, Oglethorpe decided to organize a three-fold attack. 
The ships were to block the inlets and assist in the bombard- 
ment; Captain Warren was to bombard the town from 
Anastasia (Matanzas Island), while the land forces, led by 
Oglethorpe, were to attack from the rear. A signal from 
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Oglethorpe was to inform the commodore, Sir Yelverton Pey- 
ton, when the engagement was to start. But when this signal 
was given, there was no reply, and after repeating it and wait- 
ing in vain, Oglethorpe was obliged to march his eager forces 
back to quarters until he could learn the cause of the fiasco. 
He found that six Spanish galleys in the harbor had prevented 
the codperation of the ships. Greatly chagrined at the failure 
of the attack, Oglethorpe settled down to a siege. This might 
have been successful had not Captain Palmer disobeyed Ogle- 
thorpe’s command and remained in Fort Moosa, where the 
Spaniards, in a successful sortie, slaughtered Palmer and 
twenty Highlanders, together with prisoners and Indians. 
The Spaniards thus added brilliant attack to their heroic de- 
fense and gained access to the back country, whence they could 
reprovision starving St. Augustine. A final bombardment by 
the English failed to make a breach in the mighty walls of 
San Marco, and now the burning rays of the summer sun, the 
_ approach of the hurricane season, and sickness among the 
troops, as well as the extreme restlessness of the Indians, forced 
Oglethorpe reluctantly to raise the siege on the 20th of July. 
By the end of the month he was back at Frederica. 

Although bitterly disappointed at the failure of his dream 
of capturing St. Augustine, and much discredited in the colony, 
Oglethorpe continued to make every effort to hold the alle- 
giance of the Indians and to maintain the island forts against 
future Spanish attacks. So he sailed up and down the Inland 
Passage, from St. Simons to Fort George, keeping the tiny 

forts in repair and strengthening the garrisons, and he made 
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long inland trips to maintain friendly relations with Tomo 
Chici’s people, for Spain was a mighty foe, who was gathering 
all her forces to drive the English from her Florida territory, 
and he knew that the Neutral Ground could not long remain 
neutral. 

He had not long to wait, for in June, 1742, the Spaniards 
came. The cannons of Fort William on Cumberland Island, 
held them off, but the next day they approached St. Simons 
Sound. Oglethorpe, at Frederica, heard the news and hurried 
to Fort St. Simon, seven miles distant, but the Spaniards sud- 
denly tacked and made again for Cumberland Island. Ogle- 
thorpe manned his cutter and followed, reinforced with five 
large boats, some four-pounders and swivel guns, and a party 
of soldiers and Indians. He was able to cut off the Spaniards 
and reach Fort William, where he strengthened the garrison. 
The next day he returned to St. Simons and assembled his 
forces. Meantime the great Spanish fleet under Montiano, 
with Arredondo as chief-of-staff, was for six days delayed by 
storms on the open sea, but finally they forced an entrance 
into the bay in the very teeth of the guns of the fort on the sea 
point. Oglethorpe was compelled to retreat before them. He 
evacuated this fort and retired to Frederica with his troops and 
all the ammunition he could save. The Spaniards next ad- 
vanced upon Frederica, but they were obliged to march in 
single file through a thick wood, with a jungle of marsh grass 
on one side. There were attacks and counter attacks, surprises 
and strategies. Spaniards, Highlanders, and Indians mingled 
in bloody slaughter. At length the Spaniards were routed, but 
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the scene of the fierce conflict has since been known as the 
Bloody Marsh, in memory of that far-off, decisive day. Sub- 
sequent Spanish attacks were ill-fated, and Frederica remained 
in the hands of the English. 

The ‘treaty of 1748 (Aix-la-Chapelle) was but a truce be- 
tween those tireless combatants, England, Spain, and France, 
and their struggle for the new continent was renewed in 1762, 
when by one of the astonishing coups of which warfare in 
those days was full, Havana itself, the pride of Hispanic-Amer- 
ica, was captured by an English force. Then, by the Treaty of 
Paris, in 1763, the whole of Florida was at last awarded to 
England, as a ransom for Havana. This seems a big price.to 
have paid for Havana, until we recall how untenable the Eng- 
lish had already made Florida for Spaniards. One Spanish 
governor wrote that his people did not dare to leave the walls 
of St. Augustine, even to cultivate their fields, for fear of the 
English and their Indians. 

Now that they owned Florida, these hardy English, with 
human perversity, seem to have rested on their laurels for 
years, while their home government, in attractive pamphlets, 
coaxed settlers to take out grants in the new province. In the 
spring of 1774, William Bartram, the Quaker naturalist from 
Philadelphia, made a trip up the St. Johns and Indian rivers, to 
write of the charms of Florida. 

He said that he, in company with a planter on Amelia Is- 
land, “sat sail in a handsome pleasure boat, manned with four 
stout Negro slaves, to row in case of necessity.” This was the 


mode of travel all along the coast and St. Johns River, where 
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roads were few, poor, and beset with Indians and lawless 
woodsmen. The river planters developed crack rowing crews 
whose voices were often raised in sonorous choruses as they 
traveled along the streams, and if another boat were going the 
same way, a race to the trading post at the Cowford was at 
once started, the winning crew being rewarded with an extra 
portion of rum at the goal. There were few plantations in this 
region as yet, and apparently none on Fort George Island when 
the famous traveler, William Bartram, crossed Fort George’s 
Sound and camped one night on a high promontory on the 
mainland opposite. Here they pitched their tent under the 
shelter of live oaks, palms, and sweet bays: 

“... having in the course of the day procured plenty of sea 
fowl, such as curlews, willets, snipes, sand birds and others; 
we had them dressed for supper and seasoned with excellent 
oysters, which lay in heaps in the water, close to our landing 
place [as they do to this day]. The shrub Capsicum growing 
here in abundance afforded us a very good pepper. We drank 
of a well of fresh water just at hand, amidst a grove of 
Myrtles.”?® 

For all Bartram knew, he might have been in an entirely 
new land. The orange grove, invariable sign of priestly in- 
dustry around the mission sites, and the old well where Span- 
ish soldiers, mission Indians, and Georgia pioneers had drunk 
in turn, were dismissed simply as probable signs of former 
occupation. Bartram saw Florida chiefly in terms of its flora 
and fauna—an exquisite and amazing variety—but his imagi- 
nation was at other times touched by its history, as when far up 
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the river he saw, hanging from a chain at the dark throat of 
an Indian woman, a little silver crucifix. 

It was not long after this visit of Bartram’s that the Amer- 
ican Revolution began to recruit settlers for: Florida. At first 
only a few, and later in increasing numbers, the Tories of the 
other colonies poured into the last loyal province of England 
south of Nova Scotia. J. Tucker is shown on an English map 
of Florida as the owner of Fort George, where his Negro 
slaves raised the crops of indigo and rice which the English 
government favored. Whether he lived on Fort George is not 
yet known, for he had a large grant which included part of 
the north shore of the river as well as the island. As the Rev- 
olution progressed, small vessels loaded with Loyalists, their 
slaves, and household goods, began to appear at the mouth of 
the St. Johns, and J. Tucker, like his neighbors, harbored many 
of these refugees, listening to their tales of the great struggle 
going on to the north. Tonyn, the last English governor of 
Florida, was very active in securing these settlers for Florida, 
and grants along the river which had been forfeited because 
still unoccupied were now given to the refugees. After the 
evacuation of Savannah in July, 1782, at least fifteen hundred 
white people and a thousand Negroes sailed from Georgia for 
the St. Johns River, and were soon established there with four 
prominent men of their number as a committee to distribute 
provisions and take a census—Colonels Ball, Cassels, Tatnall, 
and Douglas. John Winnielt was appointed inspector of ref- 
ugees and upon his reports are based the facts of this period.*? 
A small settlement grew at the mouth of the river, probably 
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on the site of Mayport, and a larger one at St. Johns Bluff, 
near where Fort Caroline probably stood and where Fulton lin- 
gers today, the remnant of a once busy town. 

In the midst of efforts to care for so many refugees, the food 
problem was made yet more pressing by the strange but peace- 
ful visitation of thousands of Indian allies of England, from 
all the colonial borders. In July, 1782, two hundred Choctaws 
and one hundred and fifty Creeks embarked for St. Augustine, 
and unnumbered deputations from Mohawks, Senecas, Del- 
awares, Shawnees, Mingoes, Tuscarawas, and others, came and 
went in solemn companies.*® It was as if England were as- 
sembling all her loyal subjects for the final scene of her dra- 
matic struggle for this coast, before scattering the players to 
the four winds. The Indians had to be carefully handled, and 
the British authorities were very apprehensive over the attitude 
they would take when they realized that they must make their 
own terms with the new United States. Many of these Indians 
came paddling down the Inland Waterway, looking, in their 
flocks of bright canoes, like the reincarnation of the old Yam- 
assee slave-hunting bands. Sometimes they stopped at Fort 
George to camp by the old well on the high bluff overlooking 
the Inlet, and then passed on to receive the gifts and food 
which were distributed by the anxious English in St. Augustine. 

And so J. Tucker had for a time plenty of neighbors as 
well as a ready market for his crops, but all of this prosperity 
ended with the dreadful suddenness, if not the bloodshed, 
which characterized so many of Fort George’s chapters of his- 
tory. The Revolution ended, and, with the loss of all her other 
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coast colonies, England felt unable to hold Florida, between 
the hostile United States on the north and her unsleeping Span- 
ish foes in Cuba on the south. In spite of frantic pleas and 
long petitions from her loyal servants in Florida, the province 
was ceded back to Spain and all the Protestant English who 
were unwilling to change their religion and allegiance, were 
given eight months to leave. The position of these planters 
was particularly desperate, for most of their investments were 
in land, cattle, buildings, naval stores, crops, and other immoy- 
able property for which there were no buyers except a very 
few Spaniards and the small garrison of Spanish soldiers which 
arrived to take over St. Augustine. If J. Tucker and his neigh- 
bors had been able to sit in their beautiful Florida homes and 
to look only a short distance into the future, they would have 
found the feeble authority of Spain but slight inconvenience, 
for her great overseas empire was crumbling, and her colonies 
were destined soon to rise against her, as England’s had just 
done. Though Florida did not achieve her independence, the 
Spanish governor had little authority beyond St. Augustine, 
as will be seen in the subsequent events of the short second 
Spanish period. 

At the moment, all was feverish preparation for departure, 
however, certain of the Indians even pleading to be taken to 
the West Indies with their English friends, for all felt that they 
must leave to prove their loyalty to England.*™ 

Late in June, and early in July, 1783, the evacuation of East 
Florida began, with the departure of a transport for Jamaica, 
one for New Providence in the Bahamas, and two for Eng- 
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land. Banditry had set in with the news of the cession of the 
province to Spain and, in October, Governor Tonyn author- 
ized the enlistment of two troops of horse*! to stop the high- 
waymen in their plundering of the cattle, slaves, and other 
property moving in a slow, mournful procession along the 
King’s Highway or on barges down the St. Johns and along 
the Inland Passage to St. Marys, the port of departure. Gov- 
ernor Zespedes, who arrived with his Spanish soldiers in June, 
1784, did not try to stop this lawlessness. On the contrary, he 
sheltered some of the outlaws, so bitter was the feeling be- 
tween Spaniards and English. English planters or soldiers 
burned what they could not carry with them and some of the 
border rangers who had been harrying the plantations with the 
help of the Indians, now turned renegade to plunder for per- 
sonal gain instead of patriotism. Daniel McGirth, for whom 
McGirth’s Creek, at Jacksonville was named, was one of the 
leaders of these raiders, and with his band of outlaws mounted 
on stolen horses, he plundered English, American, and Span- 
ish alike. Samuel Kelly, a seaman on one of the English 
transports, tells of one vain attempt to capture McGirth, but he 
was glad they missed him, so greatly was he feared.*? Mc- 
Girth himself had been a brave scout who did notable service : 
in the American army until a superior officer demanded his 
horse, a favorite mare called Gray Goose. McGirth maintained 
that Gray Goose carried him out of danger on most of his 
reconnoitering tours, and refused to surrender her, but the 
officer, who was overbearing as well as cruel, insisted, where- 
upon the scout refused in a most disrespectful manner—a 
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manner in which he was, no doubt, an adept! For this offense 
he was imprisoned and horsewhipped, but managed to escape 
from his jail and fled to the woods on Gray Goose.** Hence- 
forth he was an embittered man, doing great damage to his 
former companions in arms as a Florida ranger under the 
notorious Colonel Browne, against the Georgians. A letter 
from the Spanish commander at St. Marys, dated November 
10, 1784, said “the number of outlaws between the towns of St. 
Johns and St. Marys is about sixty families,” and two years 
later he reported that these people still concealed themselves 
on the banks of the St. Johns. The respectable English had 
gone by this time, except a few who had become Spanish sub- 
jects, and the mouth of the river, unguarded for years, became 
the rendezvous for pirates as well as outlaws. McGirth and 
Bowles incited the Indians against the Spaniards and finally 
ventured to burn some Spanish vessels in the river, so that an 
extraordinary effort was made to catch them. Bowles died in 
prison in Moro Castle and McGirth was also captured in a sur- 
prise attack on his camp of Indians and lodged for six years 
in San Marco Fort at St. Augustine, from which he was not 
released until, a broken man, he was permitted to return to his 
home in South Carolina to die. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE RICKETY GATE IS REHUNG 


ProBABLy Spanish investors felt the insecurity of Spain’s 
position in Florida, for few Spaniards returned there during 
the second régime, and seeing the splendid English plantations 
rapidly sinking into the forest, the governor offered the most 
extraordinary inducements to Americans to settle there. Clearly 
Spain had lost her old astuteness in thus opening her lands to 
the descendants of Moore and Oglethorpe, and the governor 
was soon to see his error when the uproarious pioneers of 
Georgia and South Carolina poured over the border and it be- 
came evident to the alarmed Spaniards that this was a conquest 
by colonization. 

John McQueen, of Georgia, had secured Fort George Island 
in 1792 and with it the resounding title of Commander of the 
St. Johns River.t In 1796 the king of Spain authorized the 
building of a chapel at San Juan, as the Spaniards still called 
Fort George, and an Irish priest served the community.” But 
it was when John Houston McIntosh, a former Revolutionary 
officer, purchased Fort George in 1803 and took up his residence 
there, that the island really began to assert its old supremacy 
once more.® 

McIntosh’s first residence in Florida was a plantation called 
Bellevue, on the St. Johns River. This was on the present 
Ortega Point, near Jacksonville. He said that once, as he 
brought a cargo of cotton past Fort St. Nicholas at South Jack- 
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sonville, the commander there held up the boat, insisting that 
he could see cotton until a large enough coin was offered by 
McIntosh to cover his view. Commerce on the St. Johns River 
was still under the feudal system. 

During his first years in Florida, McIntosh was surrounded 
by a strong group of men who looked to him for leadership in 
the confusion of the times, and the Spanish governor, seeing 
his influence, became suspicious that he was plotting against 
the Spanish rule. He therefore had McIntosh arrested one day 
when the Scotchman rode into St. Augustine, and sent a file 
of soldiers to Bellevue to ransack his house for evidence of 
political intrigue. His wife and children, surrounded by their 
slaves, were helpless and terrified spectators of a thorough and 
ruthless search. The evidence must have involved bigger fish 
than the governor could handle, for McIntosh was sent to Moro 
Castle in Havana, without any chance to communicate with 
his wife, who remained on the plantation writing eloquent 
pleas to United States government officials and even enlisting 
the aid of George Washington for the release of her husband.* 
Finally McIntosh was released without trial after a year in 
prison, and returned to Florida, the still more implacable enemy 
of Spain. He at once gathered his friends, marched to Cow- 
ford, and burned the fort and several ships there, and then 
retreated to Georgia.° 

When he moved to Fort George Island, this worthy descend- 
ant of one of Oglethorpe’s Highlanders took with him a large 
number of slaves. He probably built or adapted the shell 


houses as slave quarters and made his residence in the “lime 
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brick house,” whose slender columns and steeply sloping roof 
have caused it to be pronounced by a prominent architect the 
finest example of pre-Civil War architecture south of Wash- 
ington. MclIntosh’s daughter and his sister-in-law were buried 
on the island, and moss-grown graves, deep in the woods, bear 
their names.® 

The spectacular career of the tempestuous planter runs in 
large letters through the diplomatic correspondence of the time. 
McIntosh became the leader of the American party in Florida, 
and after the revolt of West Florida had been successfully ac- 
complished, he corresponded energetically with Madison in 
behalf of the annexation of East Florida. The United States 
was inclined to lend a willing ear, for there was real danger 
that England would seize East Florida and make it a base of 
operations against the United States. Madison therefore sent 
General Matthews to Florida with instructions to use his own 
judgment at the first sign of danger. 

The necessity for United States’ intervention had become 
clearer to McIntosh after he went to Fort George Island. The 
unguarded port of Fernandina near by was swarming with 
smugglers and pirates, under whose petty maneuvers any na- 
tion might slip in and seize Florida. It is all very clear now 
that McIntosh was urging the United States on to a breach of 
neutrality but at the time, pressed by the necessity for action, 
McIntosh wrote like most private individuals who feel that 
their property and the interests of their country are at stake. 

In the meantime, the United States was on the brink of the 
war of 1812, and Madison entered into secret negotiations with 
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Spain in an attempt to secure the cession of East Florida to the 
United States, but the negotiations failed, and this fact becom- 
ing known, the Georgia frontiersmen resolved to act for them- 
selves. McIntosh called a meeting of landowners at Colonel 
Ashley’s house a few miles up the St. Marys River from Fer- 
nandina. Two hundred planters assembled and General Mat- 
thews was also present. A provisional independent government 
was formed, a constitution drawn up, and a flag adopted— 
white, with a soldier holding a bayonet charged, and the motto 


“Salus Populi Suprema Lex.” 


Matthews addressed them say- 
ing that President Madison had told him to use his own dis- 
cretion in East Florida and to act if he felt United States’ 
interests were endangered; that since he had arrived, he had 
found Fernandina a smuggling center for ships of all nations, 
in violation of the Embargo Act, Amelia Island a_head- 
quarters for pirates, while the whole Spanish authority was 
vested in the fat, convivial Don José Lopez and his soldiers. 
Feeling that the time had come to act, he requested Commo- 
dore Campbell to bring nine United States gunboats into the 
harbor on the pretext of controlling the wholesale smuggling. 
Under cover of the guns of these great ships, the Patriots, as 
the revolutionists called themselves, proceeded down the river 
and demanded the surrender of the fort, an order which was 
obeyed without hesitation by Don Lopez. The post was then 
turned over to Commodore Campbell, who ran up the Stars 
and Stripes amid great popular enthusiasm. The Patriots, re- 
inforced by General Matthews and a company of United 
States soldiers, then marched to the Cowford (later Jackson- 
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ville), where they sent word to Zephaniah Kingsley, the wealth- 
iest planter in Florida, at his plantation, Laurel Grove, now 
Orange Park, that they desired his codperation. Kingsley was 
a wily Scotch pioneer—not from Georgia, however—who came 
up to estimate this strange company, and when he was per- 
emptorily told by a United States officer that unless he allowed 
his slaves, boats, and crops to be used for the cause, they would 
be confiscated, he decided to yield gracefully. Henceforth, 
he was a leader among the Patriots, but this did not prevent 
him from cherishing a hearty resentment for the high-handed 
methods of the Americans, and years afterward he took a truly 
Scotch revenge, by recovering seventy-three thousand dollars 
from the United States government for damages done his prop- 
erty at this time.® 

While this astounding drama was being enacted by Amer- 
ican troops in Florida, the Spanish ambassador was making his 
grievances as long and eloquent as only a Spaniard can, and 
Madison was embarrassed to the point of withdrawing his sup- 
port of the Patriots on account of this unwelcome publicity.”® 
Too weak to attack St. Augustine without their military 
friends, the Patriots had to content themselves with guerilla 
warfare along the St. Marys and St. Johns rivers. The residents 
of this section and of southern Georgia were in sympathy with 
the movement, not only because they desired United States 
control in Florida, but also because Spain imported many Ne- 
gro troops from Santo Domingo to fight the Patriots, and the 
sight of armed Negroes alarmed the planters, who feared an 
insurrection among their slaves.’1 Small forts were built along 
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the St. Johns River, where their earthworks may still be seen, 
and the “lime brick house” on Fort George Island, the home 
of McIntosh, became a sort of White House of the Republic, 
where the leaders gathered for conferences. 

But anarchy was the only state which progressed in Florida 
during this four years’ quarrel with Spanish rule. Settlers 
moved over the border and took up lands without applying 
for grants, and Indians pillaged at will. At first the Seminoles, 
the remnants of many Indian tribes from Georgia and Florida, 
came to the Patriots and offered their services, but when Mc- 
Intosh, Kingsley, and Matthews told them to take no part in 
the white man’s quarrel, they were insulted, and went over to 
the Spaniards, who were glad to accept their aid.?? 

At length both sides became disgusted with the confusion, 
and Coppinger, a new governor, offered a proposal to the 
Patriots to return to Spanish rule. Kingsley and two other 
planters presented the demands of the Patriots, which stip- 
ulated that the region between the St. Marys and the St. Johns 
should have representative local government. Though this 
was a thing unheard of in a Spanish province, Coppinger 
granted their request in 1816, and Fort George Island fell 
within the first Spanish territory to enjoy such government." 

Soon after the affairs of the Patriots were settled, McIntosh 
appears to have become involved financially, for a letter from 
Hibberson in Savannah* said his slaves were attached by his 
creditors, and in 1817 he sold Fort George to his friend Kings- 
ley. The latter already had a large property on the Indian 
River and on both sides of the St. Johns from its mouth to the 
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present Orange ‘Park. He was the oldest brother of a prom- 
inent family which had moved from Scotland, first to Charles- 
ton and later to New Jersey. The descendants of his brothers 
and sisters have been people of distinction. One of his nieces 
was Mrs. Whistler, the original of the famous portrait by her 
son, James McNeill Whistler. In 1803 Kingsley had bought 
from Rebecca Pingree, Laurel Grove, now Orange Park, on 
the St. Johns River.*° Soon after this he made a trip to Africa, 
where American slave traders were very active, and purchased 
a large number of slaves, which he took on board his own 
ship.*° In his Treatise on the Patriarchal System of Society as 
it exists... under the Name of Slavery," a very clear and inter- 
esting account of his methods in dealing with Negroes, which 
ran into four editions, he spoke of his travels in various parts 
of Africa, among them “Singuebar,” or Zanzibar, as it is now 
called. While there, or perhaps on the island of Madagascar, 
southeast of there, he marricd, according to the ritual of her 
country, Anna Madegigine Jai,'® the daughter of a native chicf. 
I have assumed that Anna came from Madagascar because 
many of the natives had the locality from which they came 
included in their names, and Madegigine may have been an 
adjectival form of Madagascar. Moreover, “Jai” is the family 
name of a race of native East Indian rulers, and Indian influ- 
ence through Arabia is still very pronounced in the language, 
appearance, and customs of Madagascar.‘® At any rate, Anna 
was a very unusual native—tall, dignified, slender, with well 
formed features and a commanding presence. She wore a 
white turban, and though she had many slaves she insisted 
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upon the oriental custom of waiting upon her husband’s guests, 
because among Eastern women this has always been considered 
the privilege of a wife. Kingsley himself had a great admira- 
tion for her ability and paid her a high tribute in his remark- 
able will. Though he considered her as his wife, he never 
married her or any other woman according to a Christian 
ceremony.”"° Much of his success with his slaves was due to 
Anna, for the “bonzal,” or new Negroes just from Africa, 
acknowledged her authority in his absence and learned the 
tasks of the plantation more readily under her. She herself 
brought a large number of slaves to Kingsley, as part of her 
dowry. . 

In 1817, down the wide river came a great fleet of barges, 
long boats and sail boats, bearing the household and slaves of 
Zephaniah Kingsley from their former home at Laurel Grove 
(Orange Park), to Fort George Island, their new home. Maine 
carpenters had been at work on the fine new house—just such 
a square-rigged house as an old mariner like Kingsley would 
wish, with a lookout on top where he could see a new ship- 
ment of slaves coming through the salt marshes, along the 
tortuous course of the Inland Waterway, or scrutinize a suspi- 
cious stranger lurking off the coast, who often proved to be a 
hi-jacker, lying in wait for his cargoes.*' Indians prowling 
near by and his slaves working in the fields could also be noted 
here.?* Beneath the lookout, two small prisons with barred 
windows opening on a hall between were built. The doors 
were heavily studded with nails and an oak post stood in the 
center of each prison.** A walk made of tabby rock from 
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the ancient mission** was built from the new house to Mc- 
Intosh’s former residence, which now became the “lime brick 
house,” of Anna Madegigine Jai, where she was duly installed, 
with two gardens for her own use. The strange little shell 
houses standing in a semicircle received new roofs and chim- 
neys for Kingsley’s slaves, and two larger shell houses on the 
river side of the island were used as storehouses. The latter may 
have been Spanish mission stations in former days, but the 
thrifty Scotchman, like many other pioneers, turned such 
structures to good use. In Jieu of a safety deposit vault, he had 
a private compartment walled up under his living room, with 
a stairway leading down from a secret entrance through the 
floor, so that any valuable articles brought in on his ships might 
be safe there. Also, in case of Indian and pirate raids, whatever 
money, silver, and jewels he had on the place could be quickly 
secreted. But no pirates or Indians ever succeeded in ousting 
this able administrator. They might destroy crops on the edges 
of his plantations, carry off some of his slaves, or terrorize his 
household, but Zephaniah himself belonged to that breed of 
little men like Napoleon—he throve on fire and brimstone and 
prospered amid the vicissitudes of pioneer life. A United States 
army officer who once visited Kingsley’s house at Laurel Grove 
wrote that the place was liberally decorated with Indian scalps, 
indicating a measure of retribution adopted by the early pi- 
oneers, both in the West and the South. 

Though Anna was the head of the female establishment 
on the island, Kingsley seems to have shared some of her 
Mohammedan principles, for he had several other lesser wives 
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installed on his other plantations. He differed from the ordi- 
nary planter who was guilty of these ‘practices, however, in 
that he acknowledged all of his children, had concern for 
their education, and provided for them in his will. He was 
one of a large number of Englishmen of his day who advocated 
admixture of the two races as a solution of the increasing prob- 
lem of slave control. It is interesting to note how completely 
history has proved the fallacy of this doctrine of his, in Haiti 
and Brazil, two countries which he prophesied would outstrip 
the United States, on account of their toleration of miscege- 
nation.”> In pursuance of this idea, he bestowed large dowries 
on his daughters for marrying white men from New England 
and obtained a French wife, Anatoile, for his son, George 
Kingsley. His principles made no headway in the conservative 
locality in which he lived, however, and though Kingsley him- 
self was received socially, just as were many other men who 
lived with women of color, his family was regarded as beyond 
the pale. 

One of the principal sources of Kingsley’s wealth was his 
slave trade, which he organized as systematically and profitably 
as he did his plantations. He had a partner by the name of 
Reuter who operated a slave station on the Congo. He had 
several ships, one of them the “North Carolina,” which plied 
between Africa and Fort George bringing large numbers of 
slaves to the island, where they were acclimated, trained, and 
then smuggled across the Georgia border for sale. By 1808, 
the Federal government had prohibited importation of slaves 
from Africa, but in 1810 the Secretary of the Navy wrote to 
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Charleston, “I hear, not without great concern, that the law 
prohibiting the importation of slaves has been violated in fre- 
quent instances near St. Mary’s.”*® 

By 1817 the prices for slaves were very high, and a regular 
chain of posts was established from the head of the St. Marys 
River to the upper country and through the Indian nation. 
Often an Indian alarm was spread so that the woods might 
be less frequented and the Negroes, in charge of drivers, 
crossed the Georgia border where they were mixed with native 
blacks.**7 That smuggling of slaves was active all along the 
border was common knowledge, and many travelers in 1817 
reported that they found large numbers of Negroes on the 
plantations who had not yet learned to speak English. Cap- 


? 


tain Morris, of the frigate “Congress,” also reported in 1817 
that slaves were being smuggled through the various inlets on 
the Georgia border and that the neighboring communities 
aided in the trade. In nearly every particular the trade re- 
sembled the modern bootlegging, and the few cases of vessels 
caught were lost in the courts. One of Kingsley’s vessels, with 
three hundred blacks on board was brought into Fernandina, 
where the Negroes were promptly given into Kingsley’s care 
because he was the only person equipped to handle such a 
large number of new slaves, and the only charge placed upon 
Kingsley was that he should use these Negroes to dig out 
Gunnison’s Cut on the Inland Waterway, a task he undertook 
readily enough, since it made further shipments into Fort 
George Inlet easier! The trade itself was beset with dangers, 
however, for the pirates of the Florida coast were in the heyday 
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of their glory. Jean Lafitte (both before and after his brief 
period of respectability, gained for his services to the United 
States at the Battle of New Orleans in 1815), hi-jacked slavers 
on the Florida coast; and Gasparilla, the Spanish pirate at 
Boca Grande, was also very active against the slave traders. 

Shortly after the Patriots had buried their quarrel with the 
Spanish authorities, Fernandina was visited by a series of 
would-be imitators of the Patriots, the chief one being Mac- 
Gregor, who had fought with Bolivar in South America and 
now wished to salvage a portion of Spain’s empire and set up 
a republic for himself. The United States, after waiting in 
vain for the Spanish governor to drive out the intruders, fi- 
nally sent a force against Amelia Island. MacGregor, his 
financial affairs hopelessly involved, had already left for Eng- 
land, and his successor, Commodore Louis Aury, unable to put 
up any defense, was permitted to depart. During the months 
that these insurgents held Fernandina, however, it was a resort 
for pirates, smugglers, and privateers from every nation. Ame- 
lia Island became the headquarters for the pirates, who hi- 
jacked the slave traders with greater facility than ever, and no 
doubt Kingsley suffered as well as other importers, of whom 
there were hundreds. Of course, being an owner and not an 
operator of a slave ship, Kingsley was beyond the reach of the 
law ordinarily, just as the well-to-do patrons of bootleggers 
are today. As one authority observed, if every respectable 
member of society were hanged who was connected with slave 
trading in that day, half the population of the southern coast 
would be taken. 
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In 1818, as a direct result of the Amelia Island activities, 
Congress passed an act increasing the reward to informers on 
slave smugglers, and in 1820 the trade was made piracy,*® 
while the waters of the coast were policed to stop suspicious 
looking ships. The typical slaver was a sloop, schooner, or 
barkentine of fifty tons, with a second flooring laid three feet 
below the regular deck as quarters for the cargo. A captain, 
two mates, and three to six men and boys were in charge, and 
though the boats were greatly overcrowded, the suffering of 
these slaves is not to be compared with that of the poor white 
immigrants who were brought over in early times. The slaves 
were too valuable not to be cared for, and the crew had to 
keep the ship clean and doctor all the sick.”® 

When Florida became United States territory in 1821, the 
difficulties of slave trading were somewhat increased, for there 
was now no refuge across the border from American patrols, 
but in spite of these difficulties Kingsley continued to succeed, 
having preserved his great properties through Seminole and 
Patriot wars, amid pirate infested waters, independent alike of 
weak Spanish, chaotic local, and crude territorial govern- 
ments. McIntosh seems to have had a difference with him at 
the time of the purchase of Florida by the United States, for a 
claim to Fort George Island was filed for McIntosh; but 
Mr. Clarke, McIntosh’s agent, testified that he had conveyed 
it to Kingsley, who thus made good his claim to the island 
plantation.®° 
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CHAPTER VI 


THROUGH THE BROKEN DOOR 


On Fort George Island, now United States territory, Kings- 
ley continued to live the life of a benevolent despot who suc- 
ceeded because he had keen insight into the primitive minds of 
his slaves. His Treatise on ... Slavery gives an interesting ac- 
count of his methods in dealing with slaves, a topic of heated 
discussion thirty years before the Civil War. It is the work of 
a clear, logical thinker, a widely traveled and well informed 
man, a humane, if firm, master. He says of his first Florida 
venture: 

“Twenty-five years ago I settled a plantation on the St. 
Johns River with about fifty new African Negroes, many of 
whom I brought from the Coast myself. They were mostly 
fine young men and women and nearly equal in numbers. I 
never interfered with their connubial concerns but let them 
regulate these after their own manner. .. . I encouraged danc- 
ing, merriment, and dress, for which Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday were dedicated, and after allowance their time was 
usually employed in hoeing their corn and getting a supply 
of fish for the week. Both men and women were very indus- 
trious; many of them made twenty bushels of corn to sell, and 
vied with each other in dress and dancing, and as to whose 
wife was the finest. They were perfectly honest and obedient 
and appeared perfectly happy, having no fear but that of of- 
fending me; and I hardly ever had occasion to apply other 
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correction than shaming them... . I never allowed them to 
' visit, for fear of bad example, but encouraged’ the neighboring 
people to participate in their weekly festivity, for which they 
always provided ample entertainment themselves, as they had 
an abundance of hogs, fowls, corn and all kinds of vegetables 
and fruits. This pleasant state was interrupted by the revolu- 
tion of 1812. A war party of Seminoles .. . carried off, or 
killed forty of them... . My object in this long digression 1s 
to show the danger . .. of superstition (by some called religion) 
among Negroes whose ignorance and want of rationality ren- 
der them fit subjects. I purchased more new Negroes. A 
‘man calling himself a minister got among them. It was now 
sinful to dance, work their corn or catch fish on Sunday, or 
to eat catfish because they had no scales; and if they did, they 
would be tormented with fire and brimstone to all eternity! 
They became poor, ragged, hungry and disconsolate; to steal 
from me was only to do justice—to take from me what be- 
longed to them because I kept them in unjust bondage. They _ 
accordingly formed secret societies under church regulation 

. . and under oath of the most horrid penalties promised 
never to tell any crime that would bring a church member 
into trouble but to lay the blame on those not united with 
them. They had meetings once or twice a week, with... 
entertainment from my hogs—for it was no sin to steal for 
the church—finally, myself and the overseer became com- 
pletely divested of all authority. Severity had no effect... . 
I relate this, not from any disrespect . . . against religious 
profession . . . but I cannot help regretting . . . that honest, 
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well meaning men should so misapply their talents as to sub- 
vert all natural and rational happiness, and endeavor to render 
our species miserable.” 

To check further depredations, Kingsley shrewdly placed 
the Negro burying ground between their quarters and the 
barn, knowing no thieves would venture that way at night. 

He speaks later of his travels and of slave revolts in the 
colonies as follows: 

“All the late insurrections of slaves are to be traced to the 
fanatical preachers (as, for instance, at Barbados and Demara) 
and to white missionaries from England. Vesey, who insti- 
gated the Charleston plot, was an exhorting brother. Gualla 
Jack (on the other hand) was a conjurer in his own country 
- - » where a dialect of the Angola tongue is spoken clear 
across Africa, from sea to sea, a distance perhaps of three 
thousand miles. I purchased him, a prisoner of war at Singue- 
bar [Zanzibar]. He had his conjuring implements with him 
in a bag when he came on board the ship. Such Negroes have 
often prevented the desertion of slaves, using their influence to 
maintain law, though Africans and professors of the Moham- 
medan religion.” 

He was a kind master, who never separated families, and 
who freed all his house servants before his death. He moved 
his wife and children to Haiti in 18391 because he feared that 
the laws of the United States would not protect their property 
rights, and he died in New York in September, 1843, at the 
age of seventy-eight,” on his way to visit them. He was prob- 
ably buried in New York, as his remarkable will requested 
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that he be buried as soon after death as. possible, without any 
religious rites or “any unnecessary tampering with my empty 
shell.” Even in death he maintained his independence and 
managed to dispose of his property as he wished. He pro- 
vided that everything should be sold and the proceeds divided 
into twelve shares, to be distributed among his immediate fam- 
ily. His will was the subject of a long controversy in the 
United States Courts, but the laws he distrusted upheld in its 
main provisions his will and his right to bestow his wealth as 
he wished. 

In a wide semicircle back of the Homestead on Fort George 
stand the twenty-five or more small tabby (or shell) houses, 
whose arrangement suggests the crescent of the Mohammedan 
faith, the religion of many of Kingsley’s natives. Roofless but 
picturesque, with their squat chimneys and lichen-tinted walls 
overgrown with vines, they look out upon the dense palrn 
thicket where one might almost imagine Kingsley’s small, 
spare figure, in Mexican poncho and silver-buckled shoes, rid- 
ing impetuously down the old leaf-piled roads. Among all 
the illustrious ghosts which haunt the island, Kingsley’s is the 
outstanding personality, in whom all the existing traditions 
are centered. His schooner, the “North Carolina,” lay in the 
blue Inlet with its cargo of slaves, where pleasure boats now 
swing to the leisurely change of tide; the Homestead, with its 
secret, walled-up spaces in the cellar, has been ransacked in 
vain for treasure which he is supposed to have hidden there; 
while the “Princess House” with which it is connected by the 
latticed walk, is still known as the “lime brick house” of Anna 
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Madegigine Jai, whose strange, exotic presence lends another 
‘note of picturesqueness to this, the climax of the plantation 
era of Fort George Island. 

Beside a cabin door on one of Kingsley’s old river planta- 
tions sits Aunt Easter, one of his “half hands” (a woman who 
works in the fields). She is one hundred years old, but she 
remembers the kindness of her small, masterful owner and 
looks upon the children of his nieces and nephews as her 
protectors. 

James Audubon, the famous naturalist, gives an idea of 
this remote district in 1832 in his studies of the Florida birds. 
Like so many other explorers, he tried to enter the St. Johns 
in September and was forced to return to St. Augustine on 
account of a northeaster. The next attempt, however, was 
successful and before dawn— 

“, «- We perceived the star-like glimmer of the light in the 
great lantern at the entrance into the St. Johns River. This 
was before daylight; and as the crossing of the sand-banks or 
bars which occur at the mouths of all the streams of this penin- 
sula is difficult and can be accomplished only when the tide is 
up, one of the guns [of the small revenue cutter] was fired as 
a signal for the government pilot. The good man, it seemed, 
was unwilling to leave his couch, but a second gun brought 
him in his canoe alongside. The depth of the channel was 
barely sufficient. [This was not remedied for over seventy 
years and later, as trade developed, lines of boats were to be 
seen waiting for the flood tide to enter the river.] My eyes, 
however, were not directed toward the waters, but on high, 
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where flew some thousands of snqwy Pelicans which had fled 
affrighted from their resting-grounds. How beautifully they 
performed their broad gyrations, and how matchless, after a 
while, was the marshalling of their files, as they flew past us!’ 

Audubon’s eyes were indeed upturned, for he passed a hun- 
dred miles up the river before he mentioned seeing a living 
being, when he stopped at the camp of “some friendly live- 
oakers.” The infant settlement of Jacksonville and many 
plantations were to be seen along the banks, but he was too 
enthralled by the wild life on the water and in the air to notice 
them. The passenger pigeon, now extinct, often darkened the 
sun with their monster flocks, and around the pioneer cabins, 
tiny green parrakeets clung in flocks to the eaves of the cot- 
tages. These dainty little birds have also vanished, along with 
the rosy flamingo and many other varieties, before the efforts of 
Nature lovers established bird sanctuaries throughout Florida. 

Kingsley’s nephew, Kingsley B. Gibbs, was the next res- 
ident owner of Fort George Island, and was deeply interested 
in the history of its surroundings. In his letters he speaks of 
rowing in his long boat, manned by four slaves, along the banks 
of the river, in search of traces of Fort Caroline. He said he 
could see the remains of the numerous little forts of the Patri- 
ots, and he thought he had found Fort Caroline, twelve miles 
below Jacksonville, on the south side of the river, where the 
outlines of a great fort, two hundred yards square, with stone 
bastions, could be traced. He found a great number of bones 
there,t which Dr. Walter Hay pronounced human remains. 
An old settler who had lived there since British times, said it 
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was a ruin when he first came, and so it must have been a 
Spanish fort; but it stood forty-five feet above the river, and 
since both Spanish and French accounts describe Fort Caroline 
as being at the water’s edge, the Spanish archives probably hold 
the secret of its existence and its stormy end. 

Both Kingsley Gibbs and his son died before the Civil War, 
and Mrs. Gibbs found it difficult to run the plantation. She 
therefore moved to town before the Civil War reached Florida. 
When the Union gunboats entered the St. Johns, all the inhab- 
itants of Fort George fled to Greenfields, a large plantation on 
the south side of the river, and with the emancipation of the 
slaves, work at the Fort George Homestead ceased. For many 
years the history of the island is recorded in the mortgages 
which the owners gave to raise money for a land-poor family. 
But at the end of the war, the Union troops who had been in 
Florida returned to their northern homes with glowing de- 
scriptions of the mild clear winters and beautiful scenery of 
Florida. In 1868 John F. Rollins of Dover, New Hampshire, 
bought Fort George Island® and began the sale of small tracts 
to northern people, an enterprise in which he succeeded for a 
time. An article in Harper’s Magazine for 1878 gave a de- 
lightful description of life on Fort George, where several lovely 
homes and a comfortable hotel, the Fort George, could be 
reached by steamers from Savannah, Fernandina, and Jack- 
sonville.® : 

When Mr. Rollins arrived with his family to live in Kings- 
ley’s house, he found the plantation’s Negroes still living in 

their cabins, behind which the garden patches assigned to 
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them by Kingsley had been faithfully maintained. They were 
glad to find employment under Mr. Rollins, in clearing his 
fields and setting the premises in order. During this process 
Mr. Rollins often noted that his thrifty predecessor, Kingsley, 
had used portions of old buildings, probably of Mission times, 
for foundations and walks. To one of the latter, the tabby 
walk between Anna’s house and the main house, Mr. Rollins 
added a latticed runway; he also built a graceful porch before 
Anna’s house. The servants told Mr. Rollins how every eve- 
ning Anna used to read the penalties for the day, standing on 
the side porch while the crowd of slaves listened submissively. 
That a whipping was cruel or unjust did not occur to these 
people, who had been accustomed to similar treatment, per- 
haps at the hands of Anna’s father, in Africa. Stocks bolted 
to the floor in the second story of the stable and a whipping 
post beside the door bore additional witness to the enforce- 
ment of discipline. The marks of grapeshot and several unex- 
ploded shells recorded the activities of Union gunboats along 
the waterways during the recent Civil War. 

In the McIntosh burying ground, screened by a thick hedge 
of bitter-sweet oranges, grew narcissus, jonquils, moss-roses, 
and snowdrops. Above them towered one very tall date palm, 
more reminiscent of Anna than of the McIntoshes. Mr. Rol- 
lins felt obliged to use this space for part of his orange grove 
and carefully buried the headstones in their proper places. 
This decision he afterwards regretted because a little later a 
certain Mr. McIntosh arrived with two headstones to place on 
the graves of his relatives. The old gentleman was rather non- 
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plussed when Mr. Rollins explained what had been done, but, 
happening on some ancient brick graves of Oglethorpe’s day, 
he tied the names of his ancestors to these tombs. He seemed 
so relieved at this solution of his dilemma that Mr. Rollins did 
not have the heart to forbid it, but the inquiries which have 
multiplied in regard to those graves caused him much annoy- 
ance in after years.’ 

Under Mr. Rollins’ care many fruits and flowers new to 
the United States bloomed on Fort George. His friend, Dr. 
George Hall, also a resident, first brought the honeysuckle to 
Fort George from Japan, and it has spread through the eastern 
states, retaining the name, Lonicera halliana, in honor of its 
importer. Azaleas, conifers, the new mandarin orange and 
the shaddock, ancestor of the grapefruit, were set out. Young 
orange trees were budded from the old Spanish grove found on 
the place, and the “Fort George orange” became famous and 
brought especially good prices. For ten years the island 
bloomed and its fame spread, for the travel into Florida was 
stili by waterways, and Fort George was once more the key 
to Florida. Old advertising folders of the Fort George Hotel 
show that it grew to be a very pretentious place by 1888° and 
in 1883 the Beach House was built near the site of the old 
Spanish fort, facing the river. The diplomatic service was well 
represented among its guests. The United States ministers to 
England, China, and Persia wrote praising its attractions as a 
resort. 

The coming of the mail boat was the fashionable hour for 
the winter colony when the residents drove to the dock with 
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the fastest horses and best equipment they owned. Double 
carriages, phaétons with fringed tops, high yellow dogcarts, 
high stepping trotters made a brave showing, rendered more 
colorful by the Negroes with their bright painted carts and 
fine mules. After the mail was distributed there was a wild 
race for home, each driver striving to pass his neighbor, while 
the Negroes with the freight in their carts followed suit in an 
equally exciting race.® 

These ventures in making Fort George a fashionable resort 
would have prospered and Florida’s tourist history would have 
been established much earlier if yellow fever had not broken 
out in 1887, and the tourist trade was ruined. As this was be- 
fore any methods of control were known, the epidemic wrought 
fearful havoc and the inhabitants of Florida were too busy 
caring for their sick to think of anything else. The Fort 
George Hotel burned in 1888, while unoccupied, and the 
Beach House was dismantled in 1889. The groves of Fort 
George shared the fate of other fruit trees in the great freeze 
of 1895, and the whole island lapsed once more into palmetto 
thickets, with the exception of the grounds around the Home- 
stead and a few winter homes. For years Fort George was 
forgotten by the world, this time because railroads were divert- 
ing travel to the new winter playgrounds of Henry M. Flagler 
on the East Coast. 

In 1896, when war was brewing with Spain, Captain Na- 
poleon B. Broward, afterward governor of Florida and United 
States senator, who lived at Pilot Town, on Batten Island— 
now considered distinct from Fort George—began a series of 
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bold filibustering expeditions to Cuba. His boat, the “Three 
Friends,” slipped out of the St. Johns River under the noses of 
United States revenue cutters and in the darkest nights, with- 
out lights, passed safely through the tortuous Sisters’ Creek to 
Nassau Sound, Kingsley’s old slave route. Once the “Three 
Friends” reappeared in the river with a railing shot away by a 
Spanish gunboat, but she always carried her cargo of arms and 
Cuban patriots safely to their destination. The captain general 
of Cuba offered many thousands of pesos for the capture of 
the dread “Tres Amigos.”*° Dauntless as the old English cor- 
sairs, Drake and Hawkins, who had once hovered around the 
St. Johns, they sailed the Spanish main, defying Spanish war- 
ships, in their unarmed little tug. | 
When war was declared with Spain, a signal station was 
set up on Fort George Island on top of Mount Cornelia, the 
highest spot on the coast south of Sandy Hook, and the river 
was mined to prevent the entrance of enemy vessels. This was 
the last official notice the world took of Fort George for a num- 
ber of years. In 1906, when pleasure boats from Jacksonville 
began to visit Fort George, even the older members of the 
party knew little of the illustrious history of the island. The 
hotels were a vague memory; Kingsley a compelling ghost; 
Oglethorpe a discredited legend; and Ribaut and De Gourgues 
identified only with St. Johns Bluff. The Spanish Mission and 
the Indian village were unknown, for the shell mounds had 
long ago been used to make the lovely roads on the island, and 
the Spanish archives, far away in Seville, hid the story of the 
Mission. The fields were palmetto thickets, alligators lay in 
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the hidden pools, and aigrets and pelicans lived undisturbed 
on the white beaches. Bands of marsh tackies—the little wild 
horses descended from the Spanish horses of the old coast 
forts—roamed freely over the marshes, occasionally used by 
Negroes or poor whites to draw light carts. At the plantation 
the Rollins family still lived, and their children romped along 
the leaf-piled roads, where each child claimed a favorite tree 
from the dense forest for his own. Years afterwards, when 
one of these children died, the mother had a metal plate, with 
the legend, “Paul’s Tree,” placed upon the beautiful oak where 
her little boy once played, for the spell of Fort George claimed 
gentle, as well as savage and adventurous, hearts. 

Finally, one of the heroes of the Spanish American War, 
Admiral Victor Blue, came to live at Fort George, and his 
appreciation of the beauty and significance of the place aroused 
the enthusiasm of his many friends. Oyster roasts, for which 
the Indians had once gathered on the shore, were held at the 
Homestead, then the Army and Navy Club. Small gardens 
reached timidly back from the old houses, a church and the 
little village of Pilot Town might have been the reincarnation 
of the ancient Indian town and its mission. 

Then, in 1926, came the opening of the road to the island, 
and Fort George, which had been a day’s journey into the 
wilderness, was but an hour’s drive away. A golf course now 
climbs Mount Cornelia and the caddies who follow the players 
are, many of them, descendants of the slaves who came in 
Kingsley’s ships from the Congo. Across the river, to the left 
of the quaint fishing village of Mayport (last reminder of the 
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French name for the St. Johns River—River of May), the white 
shaft of the Ribaut monument may be seen. — It is a duplicate 
of the original, which must still lie buried somewhere near by. 
Two clubs own the island—the Ribaut and the Fort George— 
and their club houses have preserved the charm of the two great 
eras of its history. The severe lines of the Spanish-Colonial 
appear in the Fort George Club, with mellow coquina walls 
shaded by old cedars, while the slender white columns of the 
Ribaut Club are in the best tradition of the American planta- 
tion era, when cotton was king of the sea islands. 

The soft, pervasive personality of the island persists, at 
times overlaid by the brief intervals of man’s activity, but al- 
ways reasserting itself as soon as the human clamor dies 
away. This ageless identity presents itself in various forms— 
in the vigor of dense growth, in the insistent duet with the 
sea, and in the constant stir of leaf and moss, even in the deep- 
est glades, where the roar of the surf does not penetrate. 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION: ALIMACANI 


1.See Le Moyne’s map of Florida, published by De Bry in 1591 and reproduced 
in Woodbury Lowery, The Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the 
United States: Florida, 1562-1574, facing p. 28. 

2. Verner W. Crane, The Southern Frontier, p. 213. 


CHAPTER I 


1. For a discussion of the exact location of the first landfall, see Lowery, op. cit., 
p- 32; A. 2. 
2. Jeannette Thurber Connor, ed., Jean Ribaut, The Whole & True Discouerye of 
Terra Florida, pp. 66-69. 
3. Cf. Lowery, op. cit., p. 59, m. I. 
4. Connor, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
5. Lowery, op. cit., p. 22. 
-6.lbid., p. 57. For a discussion of the location of Fort Caroline, see ibid., Ap- 
pendix G. 
7. David I. Bushnell, Native Villages, pp. 84 ff.; also John R. Swanton, Early His- 
tory of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors, p. 352. 
8. Padre Francisco de Pareja, Confesionario en Lengua Castellana y Timuquana. 
Hereafter referred to as Pareja’s Confestonario. 
9. lbid. 
10. John R. Swanton, op. cit., p. 356. 
11. Jeannette Thurber Connor, Colonial Records of Spanish Florida, 1, 39. 
12. Lowery, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 
13. Jeannette Thurber Connor, tr. and ed., Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, Memorial by 
Gonzalo Solis de Merds, p. 68. 
14. Ibid., pp. 71, 74-78. 
15. Connor, Jean Ribaut, pp. 15-16, and Lowery, op. cit., p. 96, D. 3. 
16. Idid., p. 83, n. 6. 
17. Lowery, op. cit., p. 87. 
18. Ibid., p. 92. 
19. Ibid., p. 98, and Connor, Jean Rrbaut, p. 17. 
29. Lowery, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 
CHAPTER II 


1.Connor, Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, p. 86. 

2. Lowery, op. cit., pp. 158-59. 

3. Ibid., p. 163. 

4.Connor, Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, p. 98. 

5. Lowery, op. cit., p. 177. 

6. Bourne, Spain in America, p. 181. : 

7.Connor, Jean Ribaut, p. 35. The story of the massacres at Matanzas Inlet bas 
been so well told that it is not repeated here in detail. Connor's Pedro Men- 
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éndez de Avilés and Lowery’s Spanish Settlements give the Spanish side of the 
story, which is not so well known as that of the French. 

Connor, Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, pp. 126-27. 

Bourne, op. cit., p. 186. 

- Lowery, op. cit., pp. 206-7. 

Ibid., p. 307. 

Ibid., p. 308. 

Ibid., p. 312. 

Shea, History of the Catholic Church, 1, 142. 

Ruidiaz, La Florida, Il, 158. 

Connor, Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, p. 234. 

Connor, Colonial Records of Spanish Florida, I, 81. 

Lowery, op. cit., p. 297. 

Mary Ross, “The Spanish Settlements of Santa Elena (Port Royal) in 1578,” 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, IX (Dec., 1925), 352-79. 


CHAPTER III 


. Lowery, op. cit., pp. 324-25. 
. Probably the island called San Pedro by the Spanish and Cumberland by the 


English. 


. Shipp, History of Hernando de Soto, p. 567. 
. Ibid., p. 579. 

ct 
6. 


Lowery, op. cit., pp. 334-35, 336, n. I. 

One of the other survivors of Fort Caroline, the artist Le Moyne, whose de- 
lightful pictures of the Florida Indians may be ranked as the first contributions 
to American art, met with better fortune. See Jeannette Thurber Connor’s ac- 
count of the discovery of his painting of the Ribaut column, in Appendix A of 
her Jean Ribaut. 


. Mary Ross, “The Restoration of the Spanish Missions in Georgia, 1598-1606,” 


The Georgia Historical Quarterly, X (Sept., 1926), 172. Hereafter referred .to 
as “Restoration of the Spanish Missions.” 


- Herbert E. Bolton and Mary Ross, The Debatable Land, p. 10. 


Jeannette Thurber Connor, tr. and ed., Colonial Records of Spanish Florida, 1, 17. 


. This tea was mentioned in the works of European writers of the day. French 


and English traders alike risked their lives for a cargo of the precious root, 
which was as valuable as booty from a treasure ship. 

Mary Ross, “French Intrusions and Indian Uprisings in Georgia and South Car- 
olina (1577-1580), TAe Georgia Historical Quarterly, VII (Sept., 1923), 251-81. 
Hereafter referred to as “French Intrusions.” 

The details of this account are from Ross’s “French Intrusions.” 

Connor, Colonial Records of Spanish Florida, 1, 83; Herbert E. Bolton, Arre- 
dondo’s Historical Proof of Spain’s Title to Georgia, p. 169. Hereafter referred 
to as Bolton’s Arredondo. 

Ross, “French Intrusions,” loc, cit., p. 270. 

Ibid., p. 271. 

Ibid., pp. 271-72. 

Bolton and Ross, The Debatable Land, p. 13. 

Lowery, Transcripts, in the Library of Congress, A. G. de I. Simancas. 
Eclesidstico, Aud. de Santo Domingo, 54-5-20. 
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19. Gonzales’ Franciscan Tree, St. Augustine Historical Society Library. 

20. Shea, History of the Catholic Church, 1, 157. 

21. Ross, “French Intrusions,” Joc. cit., p. 281. 

22. Bolton’s Arredondo, pp. 141-42, 340-41. 

23. Bolton and Ross, The Debatable Land, p. 15. 

24.J. G. Johnson, “The Yamassee Revolt of 1597 and the Destruction of the Georgia 
Missions,” The Georgia Historical Quarterly, VII (March, 1923), pp. 45-46 and 
ee 

25. Bolton and Ross, The Debatable Land, p. 15. 

26. J. G. Johnson, op. cit., p. 47. 

27. Ibid., pp. 49-50. 

28. A. G. de I. Simancas. Eclesidstico. 54-5-9. doc. 23. 

29. Ross, “Restoration of the Spanish Missions,” Joc. cit., pp. 176-77. 

30. Ibid., pp. 182-83. 

31. Barcia, Ensayo Cronoldgico, p. 160. 

32. A. G. de I. Simancas. Eclesidstico. 54-5-9. doc. 23. 

33- Shea, op. cit., 1, 156; Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, p. 350. 

34. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians, p. 337. 

35- This account is from Ross's “Restoration of the Spanish Missions.” 

36. Pareja’s Confesionario. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Lowery, Transcripts, A. G. de I., 54-5-20.—Pareja to the King. 

39. Pareja’s Confestonario. 

40. Ross, “Restoration of the Spanish Missions,” Joc. cit., p. 197. 

41. Swanton, op. cit., p. 337. 

42. Pareja’s Confesionario. 

43. bid. 

44. Ross, “Restoration of the Spanish Missions,” loc. cit., p. 197. 

45. Lowery, Transcripts. A. G. de I. Simancas. Seculares. Aud. de Santo Domingo. 
54°5-9. 

46. Swanton, op. cit., p. 338. 

47. A. G. de I. Simancas. Eclesidstico. Aud. de Santo Domingo. 54-5-20. 

48. Shea, op. cit., p. 157. 

49. Pareja’s Confestonario. 

50. Mrs. Connor thought that this might mean the quail. 

51. An interesting parallel to the clay-eating habits of poor-whites in the South. 

52.A. G. de I. Simancas, Eclesidstico. Aud. de Santo Domingo. 54-2-20. Pareja to 
the King. 

53-A. G. de I. Simancas. Eclesiastico. Aud. de Santo Domingo. 54-2-20. doc. 18. 

54. Lowery, Transcripts. A. G. de I. 54-5-20. Pareja to the King. 

55. 1bid., Pareja to the King. 

56 A. G. de I. Simancas. Aud. de Santo Domingo. 52-2-11. 

57. Ibid. 

58. Gatschet, “First Paper on the Timuqua Language,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, April 6, 1877. 

59. Swanton, op. cit., p. 338. 

60. Johnson, Spanish Period of Georgia and South Carolina. 

61. Hrdlicka, The Anthropology of Florida, pp. 59-63. 

62. Ross, “French Intrusions,” Joc. cit., p. 268. 
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63. Swanton, op. cit., p. 323. 

64. Ibid., p. 341. 

65. Dickenson, God’s Protecting Providence, p. 106. 
66. Verner W. Crane, The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732, p. 81. 


CHAPTER IV 


1.Crane, The Southern Frontier, p. 79. 
2. Bolton and Ross, The Debatable Land, p. 24. 
3. Crane, op. cit., p. 24. 

4- Bolton and Ross, The Debatable Land, pp. 38-39. 

5. Crane, op. cit., pp. 30-31; Bolton and Ross, op. cit., p. 40. 
6. Crane, op. cit., p. 32. 

7. 1bid., p. 36. 

8. Bolton and Ross, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

g. Jonathan Dickenson, God’s Protecting Providence, p. 106. 

10. Crane, op. cit., p. 74. 

11.Ibid., pp. 79-80; Carroll, ed., Historical Collections of South Carolina, Il, 576 
(Moore’s report of his raid on Apalache in 1703). 

12. Crane, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 

13. Ibid., p. 87. 

14. Ibid., p. 88. 

15. Ibid., p. 113. 

16. Idid., p. 114. 

17. Ibid., pp. 163-64. 

18. Ibid., pp. 170-71. 

19. Ibid., p. 233. 

20. Ibid., p. 239. 

21. Ibid., pp. 241-42. 

22. Ibid., p. 246. 

23. Ibid., pp. 249-50; Shea, History of the Catholic Church, 1, 137. 

24. Candler, ed., The Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, Il, 395 (“An Ac- 
count Showing the Progress of the Colony of Georgia in America from Its First 
Establishment,” by Benj. Martyn). 

25. Hodge, Handbook of the American Indians North of Mexico, p. 752. 

26. Crane, op. cit., p. 285. 

27. Francis Moore, 4 Voyage to Georgia, Begun in the Year 1735, in Collections of 
the Georgia Historical Society, 1, 80-152. 

28. Ibid., p. 122. 

28*. Swanton, op. cit., p. 108. 

29. W. B. Stevens, 4 History of Georgia, I, 146; Bolton and Ross, op. cit., p. 73. 

30. Moore, op. cit., pp. 128-29. 

31. lbid., p. 132. 

32. lbid., p. 147. 

33. The following account is based upon Stevens, 4 History of Georgia, I, 141 ff., 
and upon Moore’s A Voyage to Georgia, pp. 137 ff. 

34. Moore, op. cit., pp. 140-41. 

35. 1bid., p. 143. 

36. Idid., p. 151. 

37. Stevens, op. cit., 1, 171. Stevens says in a note on p. 179 that his account of the 
siege of St. Augustine is taken from Montiano’s MS letters and from the official 
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MS papers of Oglethorpe, and that this explains the variations from the accounts 
of Hewitt and others. . 
38. William Bartram, Travels, pp. 70-71. 
39. W. H. Siebert, Loyalists in East Florida, 1774-1785, 1, 108, 124: 
40. 1bid., p. 107. 
40".Gov. Tonyn’s MS letters (Fla. Hist. Soc.) C. O. 5/561, pp. 359-61. 
41. Ibid., p. 153. 
42.C. Garsten, ed., Samuel Kelly: an Eighteenth Century Seaman, Pp. 104-5. 
43. Siebert, op. cit., p. 26. 
CHAPTER V 


1. Forbes, Sketches of the Floridas, p. 75. 

2. Archives of the Indies, Sec. XI, bundle 372, papers from Cuba in the St. Au- 
gustine Historical Society Library, St. Augustine, Florida. 

3- Spanish Escritures of East Florida, p. 383. County Judge’s Office, St. Augustine. 
McIntosh’s Claim to Fort George. 

4. White’s Historical Collections, p. 281. 

5. Fuller, Purchase of Florida, p. 192. 

6. The McIntosh burying grounds were nearer the main house and these names 
were placed on the tombs after the Civil War, according to Mrs. Millar Wilson 
of Fort George Island. The graves themselves resemble the old tombs in Savan- 
nah and were probably those of some of Oglethorpe’s men. 

7. Fuller, op. cit., p. 193. 

8. Williams, Territory of Florida, p. 195. 

9. Probate Court Records, File No. 1203, Duval County Court House. Letter of 
Kingsley. 

10. Fuller, op. cit., p. 196. 

11. Correspondence of William Ashley, Department of Archives and History, Capitol 
Library, Atlanta, Georgia. 

12. Williams, op. cit., p- 196. 

13. Brevard, A History of Florida, I, 31. 

14.In Georgia Archives, Capitol Library, Atlanta. 

15.Spanish Escritures of East Florida, p. 284; St. Johns County Judge’s office, St. 
Augustine, Florida. 

16. Kingsley’s Treatise on the Patriarchal System of Society as It Exists . . . under 
the Name of Slavery. A copy of this is preserved in the Library of Congress. 

17. See preceding note. 

18. Probate Court Records, File No. 1203. Will of Zephaniah Kingsley. 

19. Encyclopaedia Britannica, XIV, 604. “Madagascar: History.” 

20. Will of Zephaniah Kingsley, loc. cit. 

21. According to Mrs. Millar Wilson, the daughter of Mr. Rollins, who bought Fort 
George from the Kingsley heirs in 1868. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid. 

24. lbid. 

25. Kingsley, Treatise on .. . Slavery. 

26. Collins, The Domestic Slave Trade of the Southern States, putt. 

27. Ibid., p. 14. 

28. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 147. 

29. Ibid., p. 34. 

30. American State Papers, Public Lands, I, 637. Testimony of G. J. C. Clarke. 
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CHAPTER VI 


1. Letter of Kingsley, Probate Court Records, File No. 1203. 

2. Obituary of Kingsley, St. Augustine Herald, October 3, 1843. 

3. Marie A. Audubon, ed., Audubon and His Journals, il, 353. 

4. Letter of Gibbs, St. Augustine. 

5. Abstract of title to Fort George Island, Florida Abstract & Title Company, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

6.S. G. W. Benjamin, “The Sea Islands,” Harper's New Monthly Magazine, LVII 
(November, 1878), 839-61. 

7.MS notes by Mrs. Millar Wilson, Fort George Island. 

8. See illustration in Pleasant Daniel Gold, History of Duval County, Florida, p. 173. 

9. MS notes by Mrs. Millar Wilson, Fort George Island. 

10. Paine, Roads of Adventure, p. 69; Gold, op. cit., pp. 192-93. 
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AFRICA, slave trading in, 115 

Agramont, raided coast missions, 70-71 

Agriculture, Indian, 15, 73 

Alage, Indian chief, entertains Bishop 
Altamirano, 59 

Alimacani, paracoussy or chief, 12, 18, 
35, 39; dress of, 8; presents red leather 
girdle to Ribaut, 8; explains religion 
to Ribaut, 8; welcomes Ribaut on his 
second visit, 25 

Alimacani (Fort George Island), ix, xi, 
4, 8, 9, 27, 40, 50; blockhouse erected 
on, 37. See Fort George Island. 

Alimacani, Indian village, 17 

Altamaha River, 59, 71, 82, 86 

Altamirano, Bishop of Cuba, makes first 
official visit to Florida, 58 ff., 69; dis- 
approves of Indian dress, 62 

Alvarez, Manuel, messenger to Marqués, 
48 

Amboyna, cruelty of Dutch to English 
Captives at, 32 

Amelia Island (Santa Maria), 54, 89, 
97, 101; headquarters for pirates who 
hi-jacked slave traders, 112, 122, 123 

American Revolution, recruits settlers for 
Florida, 103 

Anastasia Island (Matanzas), 30, 98. See 
Matanzas Island. 

Anatoile, French wife of Kingsley’s son, 
119 

Angola tongue, spoken in Africa, 126 

Anna Madegigine Jai, wife of Zephaniah 
Kingsley, xi; from Madagascar, 115; 
characteristics of, 115-16; admiration 
of Kingsley for, 116; tribute to in 
Kingsley’s will, 116; Kingsley’s suc- 
cess with slaves due to, 116; brought 
slaves to Kingsley as dowry, 116; lived 
in “lime brick house,” 118; Princess 
House (“lime brick house”) of, 127- 
28, 133; memories of, 133 

‘Apalachan Indians, missions among, 65, 
68 


Apalache, missions established in, 65, 68; 
subjugated by Moore, 77 

Aratobo, Indian warrior, 55 

Archdale, John, Quaker governor of Caro- 
lina, disapproves of enslaving Christian 
Indians, 72; returns four mission In- 
dians to Florida, 72; thanked by Gov- 
ernor Torres, 72; régime of brief, 74 

Arcy, Don Manuel de, Spanish com- 
missioner, 94 

Armada, the, 33 

Army and Navy Club, on Fort George 
Island, 138 

Arredondo, General, prepares proofs of 
Spain’s title to Guale, 83; presents de- 
mands to Oglethorpe, 96; Montiano’s 
chief-of-staff, 100 

Arriola, governor of Florida, codperates 
with French against English, 79 

Asao, Indian chief, entertains Bishop’ 
Altamirano, 59 

Asao, Indian village, 51 

Ashley, Colonel, acts with McIntosh and 
Patriots, 112 

Ashley River, 70 

Assopo, Indian village, 51 : 

Atinas, Martin, guide of Hawkins, 22 

Atocuimi, coquina mission built by 
Timuquans, 72 

Audubon, James, trip of up the St. Johns, 
128 ff. 

Augusta, 81 

Augustin, Brother, wrote first Indian 
grammar compiled in America, 44 

Aunon, Brother, 51, 52 

Aury, Commodore Louis, successor of 
MacGregor, unsuccessful, 122 

Ayubale, mission village, 77 


Bapajos, Brother, 51, 52 

Bahamas, 106 

Ball, Colonel, 103 

Banditry, in Florida after Revolution, 107 
Barbados, 126 
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Barnwell, Colonel, in Yamassee Revolt of 
1715, 81; foremost Indian authority, 
82 

Bar of Little Xalvis Island, 4 

Barrow, Robert, associate of Jonathan 
Dickenson, 72 

Bartram, William, visits Florida, tor, 102 

Batten Island, 4, 135 

Battle of New Orleans (1815), 122 

Bay Shore road, 44 

Beach House, on Fort George Island, 
134; dismantled in 1889, 135 

Bellevue, present Ortega Point, 109; Mc- 
Intosh arrested at, 110 

Blockhouse on Fort George Island, 43-44 

Blockhouses, erected at mouth of St. 
Johns, 37; deserted, 47 

“Bloody Marsh,” roo-r1 

Blue, Admiral Victor, came to live on 
Fort George Island, 138 

Boca Grande, 122 

“Bonzal,” new Negroes, 116 

Border conflict, 74 ff., 86 ff. 

Bowles, associate of McGirth, 108 

Bray, William, trader, 81 

Brazil, 11, 119 

Bré, Pierre de, French boy among In- 
dians, 34, 40 

Broward, Captain Napoleon B., filibuster- 
ing expeditions of in Spanish Ameri- 
can war, 135-36 

Browne, Colonel, 108 

Bull, the, Indians receive, 57 

Burying ground, on Fort George Island, 
133-34 


CaprERA, Don Juan Marqués, reéstab- 
lishes missions, 67; attempts to en- 
slave Indians, 67; tries to move Guale 
missions nearer to St. Augustine, 71; 
raids Stuart’s Town and Edisto, 71 

Caddies, on Fort George Island, 138 

Campbell, Commodore, aids in capture of 
Fernandina by Patriots, 112 

Canzo, Governor, 58; punishes leaders of 
insurrection of 1597, 54; makes tour 
of coast, 55; remodels San Pedro mis- 
sion, 55; conciliates Indian leaders, 
55; entertained by Father Pareja, 55 


Cape Canaveral, 20, 28, 68 

Carabay, Indian town, 56 

Cardross, Lord, incites Yamassees to 
raid Timuquans, 71 

Caribbean world, 37 

Carolina, effect of Yamassee Revolt upon, 
81; interest of England in, 85 

Carolina Assembly, 82 

Carolina troops, in siege of St. Augus- 
tine, 98 

Carolinians, boundary disputes of, 70 

Cascarigue, Indian chief, entertains 
Bishop Altamirano, 59 

Cassels, Colonel, 103 

Catherine de’ Medici, admits part of 
France in Huguenot venture, 32; de- 
fends Coligny, 33; forced to bide her 
time, 38; rejoices over De Gourgues’ 
success, 43 

Catholic church, on San Pedro Island, 
87 

Catholics, English, colony of plan to go 
to Florida, 32 

Chapels, near St. Augustine, 84 

Charleston, 3, 4, 6, 89, 121. See Charles 
Town 

Charleston plot, instigated by Vesey, 126 

Charles Town, 67, 74, 82; secured foot- 
hold by 1670, 70; roused by destruc- 
tion of Stuart’s Town, 71; withstands 
Spanish-French attack, 79; hostility of 
to St. Augustine, 80; in Yamassee Re- 
volt of 1715, 81; Spanish deputations 
to, 83 

Chattahoochi River, 96 

Chicken, Colonel George, in Yamassee 
Revolt of 1715, 81 

Chinisca, Indian town, 56 

Choctaws, 105 

Chozas, Father, 51, 53 

Christian Indians, 58 ff., 62, 85. See 
Indians; Timuqua Indians. 

Cibola, cities of, 10 

Civil War, caused inhabitants of Fort 
George to flee to mainland, 131, 133 

Clarke, Mr., McIntosh’s agent, 123 

Clay-eating, among Indians, 64 

Coligny, Admiral of France, 10;. chooses 
Laudonniére to head expedition to 
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Florida, 12; equips second expedition 
for Fort Caroline, 19; defended by 
Catherine de’ Medici, 33 

Colleton, governor of Carolina, 71 

Columbia, 81 

Columns of Ribaut, erected in Florida, 
9; Philip II hears of, 11; one of found 
by Captain de Rojas 

Combahee, 81 

Confession, Christian Indians comply with 
law of, 57 

Congo River, slave station on, 119 

Congress, prohibits’ slave trade, 119-20; 
makes slave trade piracy, 123 

“Congress,” U. S. frigate, 121 

Coosawatchee, island of, 81 

Coppinger, governor of Florida, grants 
requests of Patriots for local repre- 
sentative government, 114 

Coquina, ix; replaces logs in missions, 
67; discovered on Anastasia Island, 67; 
used in fort of St. Augustine, 67; used 
by Timuquans in missions, 72. See 
Shell; Tabby 

Corpa, Father, 51, 52 

Coweta, Indian village, 96 

Cowford (later Jacksonville), 102, 110, 
112 

Craven, Governor, defeated Yamassee 
Revolt of 1715, 81 

Creek Indians, 90, 105; of Alachua dis- 
trict come to upper Altamaha, 71; 
throw in lot with English, 84 

Cuba, 11, 27, 36, 110 

’ Cumberland Island (San Pedro), 44, 89, 

g1, 100. See San Pedro 


Danit, Colonel Robert, Moore’s as- 
sociate in expedition against St. Augus- 
tine, 76, 77 

Darien, Georgia, 50, 51, 94 

Davilla, Brother, 51, 53 

De Gourgues, Dominique, 36, 136; ex- 
pedition of to avenge Ribaut’s death, 
38 ff.; attitude of French court toward, 
38-39; probably a Catholic, 39; reaches 
Fort Caroline, 39; greeted by Indians, 
39-40; plans attack on Spaniards, 39- 
40; captures blockhouse on Fort 


George Island, 40; captures San Mateo, 
41; writes inscription imitating Menén- 
dez’ supposed inscription on murdered 
Huguenots, 41-42; plans to return to 
Florida, 41; on way home captures 
Spanish ships, 43; reception of in 
France, 43; ultimately rewarded by 
France, 43; a product of his age, 43; 
on Fort George Island, 44 

Delawares, 105 

Delegel, Ensign, of Charleston, 89 

Delgado, Father, visited by Bishop At- 
tamirano, 58; argues with Bishop, 59- 
60; accompanies Bishop to Espogache, 
59 

Demara, 126 

Dempsey, Hon. Charles, internuncio be- 
tween Governor of Florida and Ogle- 
thorpe, 90, 94 

Devil worship, among Indians, 16, 62, 
63-64 

Dickenson, Jonathan, shipwrecked south 
of St. Augustine, 72; returned safely 
to English border by Spaniards, 72; 
writes experiences, 72-73; gives inter- 
esting pictures of Indian and seven- 
teenth-century Spanish customs, 73-74 

Dofia Ana, chieftainess of Cumberland 
Island, 55 

Don Diego, Indian chief, entertains 
Bishop Altamirano, 59; followers of 
baptized, 61 

Don Juan, Indian chief of Cumberland 
Island, 53, 54, 55 

Don Mateo, Indian chief, entertains 
Bishop Altamirano, 59 

Douglas, Colonel, 103 

Drake, Sir Francis, evens score with 
Spain, 23; burns St. Augustine, 51; 
mentioned, 136 

Dunbar, Lieutenant, 97, 98 

Dutch, at Amboyna, 32 


East coast of Florida, as resort region, 
135 

Easter, Aunt, one of Kingsley’s “half 
hands,” 126 

Edisto, plantations at plundered by 
Spaniards, 71 ( 
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Elizabeth. See Queen Elizabeth 

Embargo Act, 112 

England, at war with Spain, 97; gets 
Florida, 101; cedes Florida back to 
Spain, 106; some Loyalists leave East 
Florida for, 106 

English, give arms to Indians, 58; atti- 
tude of toward Indians contrasted with 
that of Spaniards, 69; attack missions 
of San Buenaventura and Santa Cata- 
lina, 70; engage in slave raids against 
Timuquans, 72; treatment of Yamas- 
sees by, 80-81 

English traders, appeal of to Indians, 70, 
72 

Enslaving of Indians, 72, 74, 77, 79, 90 

Epidemics, among Indians, 64 

Espogache, visited by Bishop Altamirano, 
58, 58 

Estrozi, emissary of Catherine de’ Medici, 
traded in Spanish territory, 45; trade 
of broken up by Marqués, 45, 473 
sought by Captain Gil, 47, 49 


F ampanks, historian of Florida, 54 

Falque, Indian chief, entertains Bishop 
Altamirano, 59 _ 

Fernandina, port, swarming with pirates, 
Irrt, 112; won by Patriots, 122; other 
attempts to take, 122; mentioned, 131 

Flagler, Henry M., 135 

Florida, 4, 11, 33, 50; beauty of, 9, 12- 
13, 61, 128 ff.; early French claims to, 
19; acquired by England, 82, ror; 
beauties of as seen by Bartram, 102-3; 
ceded back to Spain at close of Revolu- 
tion, 106; birds of, 128-29 

Folk-Say, x 

Fort Caroline, 18, 41, 42, 47, 51, 1053 
established by Laudonnitre, 14-15; aid- 
ed by Hawkins, 23; Frenchmen at pre- 
pare to return to France, 24; welcomes 
the return of Ribaut, 24; captured by 
Menéndez, 28; white children born at, 
30; tragedy of confirms Indians in 
hatred of Spaniards, 33, 34, 36-373 
Kingsley B. Gibbs tries to find location 
of, 130-31. See San Mateo. 

Fort Congaree, 81 
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Fort George, on St. Georges Island (Fort 
George Island), 94 

Fort George Club, 139 

Fort George Hotel, 134; burned in 1888, 
135 

Fort George Inlet, 3, 121 

Fort George Island (Alimacani, San 
Juan), ix, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 14, 24, 42, 
50, 54, 57, 99, 102, 105; conditions 
on described by Father Pareja 55-57; 
important in work of Pareja, 65; center 
of Timuqua region, 65; oyster shell 
structures on, 68, 110, 127; described 
by Quaker Dickenson, 73; trampled by 
English slave expeditions, 79; owned 
by J. Tucker, 103; owned by John 
McQueen, 109; owned by John Hous- 
ton McIntosh, 109; “lime brick house” 
on, 110-11, 114; falls within local gov- 
ernment of Patriots, 114; Kingsley’s 
home on, 116; Kingsley’s imported 
slaves trained on, 119; life of Kings- 
ley’s Negroes on, 124 ff.; Homestead 
on, 127; Princess House on, 127; own- 
ed by Kingsley B. Gibbs, 130; deserted 
during Civil War, 131; effect of eman- 
cipation upon, 131; bought by John F. 
Rollins of Dover, New Hampshire, 
131; described in Harper’s Magazine, 
1878, 131; hotels built on, 131; life 
of Mr. Rollins on, 131 ff.; Kingsley’s 
Negroes still living on, 131; flowers 
and fruits on, 133 ff.; burying ground 
on, 133; as fashionable resort, 134-353 
yellow fever ruins resort life of, 135; 
fruit trees on frozen in 1895, 135; 
forgotten by the world, 135; in Spanish 
American war, signal station set up on, 
136; visitors come again in 1906, 136; 
Rollins family still lived on planta- 
tion on, 138; again made famous by 
Admiral Victor Blue, 138; opening of 
road to in 1926, 138; of today, 138-39 

Fort George orange, 134 

Fort George Sound, 102 

Fort King George, built in 1721 and 
protested by Spanish, 82; Spaniards spy 
upon, 83; strengthened by English, 83 

Fort Moore, 81 
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Fort Moosa, captured by Oglethorpe, 98 

Fort St. Andrew, 87, 89 

Fort St. Francis de Pupa, taken by Eng- 
lish, 97 

Fort St. Nicholas, ro9 

Fort St. Simon, 100 

Fort San Mateo. See San Mateo 

Fort William, 87, 100 

France, pretensions of to Florida, 19 

Franciscans, sent to Guale, 51; results of 
labors seen by Bishop Altamirano, 
58 ff. See Pareja, Father 

Frederica, Oglethorpe’s village on St. 
Simons Island, 86, 88, 90, 94, 97, 101 

French colonists of Laudonniére, eager 
for gold, 17; improvident, 17; antag- 
onize the Indians, 18; mutiny of, 18; 
turn pirates, 18; some captured by 
Spaniards, 18; close to starvation, 20; 
saved by Hawkins, 22 ff. 

Fulton, 15, 105 


GaASsPARILLA, Spanish pirate at Boca 
Grande, 122 

Georgia, 82, 95, 109, 110, 113; interest 
of England in, 85; slave smuggling 
in 121. See Guale, province of 

Gibbs, Kingsley B., owner of Fort George 
Island, 130 

Gibbs, Mrs. Kingsley B., moves to main- 
land, 131 

Gil, Captain, French corsair, reaches St. 
Johns, 47; attitude of Indians toward, 
47-48; seeks news of Estrozi, 47; de- 
ceived by Indians, 48; attacked by 
Margyés, 48; desperate bravery of, 49; 
death of, 49 

_ Golden Islands, the, 6, 37, 85, 94 

Golf, on Fort George Island, 138 

Gourgues, Dominique de. See De Gour- 

¢s 

Gray Goose, Daniel McGirth’s mare, 
107-8 

Greenfields, 131 

Guale, missions of, 55, 61 

Guale, province of on mainland, 44, 82, 
83; the new Elysium, 85 

Guale Indians, 53, 54 


Guale Island (St. Catherines), 44, 45, 
51, 52, 70; visited by Bishop Altami- 
rano, 61. See St. Catherines Island. 

Gualla Jack, a Negro conjurer, 126 

Gualquini (Jekyl Island), 51, 53, 70, 83 

Guerra, Francisco de la, 67 

Gunnison’s Cut, 121 


Hasana, 56. See Havana 

Haiti, 119, 126 

Half hands (women who work in the 
fields), 128 

Hall, Dr. George, 134 

Harper’s Magazine, 131 

Haulover Creek, 40 

Havana, 79, 101, 110 

“Hawk,” Oglethorpe meets Spanish 
emissaries on, 95 

Hawkins, John, reaches Fort Caroline, 
22; aids Laudonniére’s colony, 22-23; 
caught by Spaniards in Gulf Port, 23; 
mentioned, 136 

Hay, Dr. Walter, 130 

Hermsdorf, Captain, sent to fortify St. 
Georges Island, 90, 91 

Hibberson, J., 114 

Hicachirico, Indian town, 56 

Highlanders, 94, 95; in siege of St. Au- 
gustine, 98 

Highland rangers, 97 

Hinckley, raids Sapelo Island, 71 

Holy Vera Cruz, confraternity established 
on San Juan, 57 

Holy Week, Indians observe, 57 

Homestead, the, on Fort George Island, 
TR Be) ee 8 OM 

Horton, Mr., one of Oglethorpe’s envoys, 
go 

Huguenots, attitude of Philip II toward, 
11; of Normandy attack Spanish treas- 
ure ships, 11, 38; escape Spaniards, 27- 
28; attitude of Menéndez toward, 31; 
killed by French in Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 32. See “Lutherans.” 

Human sacrifice, among Indians, 16 

Hunting customs, of Timuquans, 16-17 

Hyllispilli, Tomo Chici’s war captain, 94, 
95 
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Tarra, Governor, makes grand tour 
of missions, 57-58; favors transfer of 
Christian Indians to Santo Domingo 
and reduction of priests in Florida, 62- 
63; opposed by Pareja, 63 

Indian River, 101, 114 

Indians, dress of, 8, 62; food of, 9; agri- 
culture of, 15, 73; religious ceremonies 
of, 15-16; houses of, 16, 73; the origi- 
nal communists, 16; human sacrifice 
among, 16; superstititions of, 16-17, 
59, 63-64; armed by English, not by 
Spanish, 58; state of conversion of, 
55-57, 58 ff., 62; medical practices of, 
62; movements of strictly regulated by 
Spaniards, 64; enslaving of, 67, 72, 74. 
See Timuqua Indians; Yamassees; 
Christian Indians. 

Indian slaves, fate of, 80; compared with 
Negroes, 80 

Inland Passage, 57, 58, 72, 74, 76, 82, 
83, 84, 86 ff., 107. See Inland Water- 
way. 

Inland Waterway, 3, 
See Inland Passage. 

Inquisition, influence of on Menéndez, 3 

Isles des Bretons, 19, 33 


4, 105, 116, 121. 


J ACKSONVILLE, 109,). 312) (520,131; 
136 

Jamaica, Loyalists leave Florida for, 106 

Jamestown, founded, 69 

Jekyl Island (Gualquini), 70, 95. See 
Gualquini 

Jekyl Sound, 86, 90, 96 

Jesuits, first priests in Florida, 44; leave 
for California, 45 


Ke ty, Samuel, 107 

King’s Highway, 107 

Kingsley, George, son of Zephaniah, 119 

Kingsley, Zephaniah, xi; home of at 
Laurel Grove, 113; becomes leader of 
Patriots, 113; recovers damages from 
U. S., 113; buys Fort George Island, 
114; extensive property of, 114; family 
of, 115; bought Laurel Grove in 1803, 
115; purchased slaves in Africa, 115; 
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wrote Treatise on... Slavery, 115; 
marries Anna Madegigine Jai, 115; 
moves to Fort George Island, 116; life 
of on Fort George Island, 116 ff., 
124 ff.; advocates mixture of races, 
119; and the slave trade, 119 ff., 121, 
122; views of on slavery, 124 ff.; views 
of, on Christianity for Negroes, 125 ff.; 
death of, 126; will of, 116, 126; char- 
acteristics of, 126-27; appearance and 
personality of, 127; a compelling 
ghost, 136 


LaFIrTE, Jean, hi-jacked slavers, 122 

Lamberto, Don Pedro, Spanish commis- 
sioner, 94 

Lanier, Sidney, 4 

Laudonniére, René de, heads expedition 
to Florida, 12; weakness of, 14; builds 
Fort Caroline, 14-15; incurs suspicion 
of Saturiba, 18; foolish antagonizing 
of Indians by, 18; in poor health, 20; 
receives Hawkins graciously, 22; dis- 
proves charges to Ribaut, 25; escapes 
to France, 30; forgotten by history, 43 

Laurel Grove (Orange Park), residence 
of Kingsley, 113, 116, 118 

Le Moyne, French artist, pictures the 
Natives, 17; escapes to France, 30 

“Lime brick house,” on Fort George 
Island, 110-11, 114, 127; home of 
Anna Madegigine Jai, 118 

Lonicera halliana, on Fort George Island, 
134 

Lopez, Don José, in command of Amelia 
Island, 112 

Lower Creeks, 83 

Loyalists, reach mouth of St. Johns, 103; 
Tonyn secures as settlers of Florida, 
103; desperate plight of after Revolu- 
tion, 106; evacuate East Florida, 106-7 

Lutherans, Menéndez’ inscription con- 
cerning, 30. See Huguenots. 


M.errtu, Daniel, 107 

McGirth’s Creek, 107 

MacGregor, attempts to set up republic 
at Fernandina, 122; flees to England, 
122 
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McIntosh, John Houston, purchases Fort 
George Island, 109; first residence of 
at Bellevue, 109; arrested and impris- 
oned in Moro Castle, 110; released, 
110; an enemy of Spain, 110; on Fort 
George Island, 110 ff.; descendant of 
one of Oglethorpe’s Highlanders, 110; 
leader of American party in Florida, 
II1; corresponds with Madison, 111; 
sees necessity of U. S. intervention, 
III; organizes Patriots, 114; becomes 
financially involved, 114; sells Fort 
George, 114; files unsuccessful claim 
to Fort George, 123 

McIntosh, Mr., relative of Fort George 
McIntoshes, 133 

McIntosh burying ground, 133-34 

Mackay, Captain, 81, 87, 89 

Mackay, Ensign, 94, 95 

McQueen, John, owner of Fort George 
Island, 109 

Madagascar, 115 

Madison, President, and Florida, 111-12, 
113 

Madrid, attitude of toward treaty of 1736, 
96 

Mail boat, coming of to Fort George 
Island, 134-35 

“March of the Prince of Orange,” 51 

Marqués, Don Francisco Menéndez, audi- 
tor of St. Augustine, 82 

Marqués, Pedro Menéndez, nephew of 
Menéndez de Avilés, recommends en- 
slaving Indians, 37; character of, 45; 
as governor of Florida, 45; works to 
re-establish Indian missions, 45; cap- 
tures and hangs Frenchmen, 45-46; 
warned of Gil’s arrival, 47; prepares 
expedition, 48; meets Gil’s fleet, 48- 
49; victorious, 49; puts down conspira- 
cy, 50; praised by missionaries, 50; 
success of in patrolling the coast, 50 

“Marshes of Glynn,” by Sidney Lanier, 


4 

Martyrs, the, 18 

Mary Stuart, 38 

Massacre of 1597, 52ff.; not in out- 
skirts of St. Augustine, 54-55 

Matanzas Inlet, 27 
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Matanzas Island, “Place of Blood,” 30. 
See Anastasia Island. 

Matanzas Massacre, estimates of, 31-33 

Matthews, General, sent to Florida by 
Madison, 111; acts with Patriots, 112- 
13 

Mayport, 37, 105, 138-39 

Medici, Catherine de’. See Catherine de’ 
Medici 

Menéndez de Avilés, Pedro, asks to go 
to Florida, 19; granted permission by 
Philip, 19; receives little aid from the 
King, 20; sails, 20; off Cape Canaveral, 
20; on way to Alimacani, 20; reaches 
St. Johns, 26; fights Ribaut, 26 ££.; 
turns south, 27; fortifies Indian com- 
munal house, 27; nearly captured by 
Ribaut, 27; forces a march to Fort 
Caroline, 28; attitude of toward 
Huguenots, 30; attitude of toward wo- 
men and children, 30; hangs survivors 
of Fort Caroline, 30; returns to St. 
Augustine, 30; massacres Ribaut and 
followers, 30-31; motives of, 31; should 
be judged by standards of time, 31; 
treatment of other French survivors, 
31-32; could not win friendship of 
Saturiba, 33-34; reports Father Marti- 
nez’ martyrdom on Alimacani, 35-363 
admires Timuquans’ loyalty to French, 
36; attempts to win Saturiba, 36; a 
product of his age, 43; refortifies San 
Mateo, 44; patient in dealing with 
Indians, 44; desire of to convert In- 
dians, 44; death of halts missionary 
activity, 45 

Menéndez, Dojfia Maria, Indian chief- 
tainess, confirmed by Bishop Altamira- 
no, 58 

Méras, brother-in-law of Menéndez, 31 

Mexia, Lieutenant, Spanish commander 
in West Florida, 77; tortured by In- 
dians under Moore, 77 

Mexico, Pareja’s books published in, 57; 
Pareja spends last days in, 57 

Mingoes, 105 

Miranda, Father, 77 

Miscegenation, Kingsley’s belief in, 110 
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Missionaries, value of to Spanish govern- 
ment, 45, 59-60 

Mission Indians, nature of, 68 

Missions, first attempt to establish, 34; 
founded south of St. Augustine, 36; at- 
tempts of Menéndez, de Avilés to es- 
tablish, 44-45; supported vigorously by 
Pedro Menéndez Marqués, 45; Jesuits 
replaced by Franciscans in, 45; priests 
praise Marqués for attitude toward, 
50; San Juan del Puerto on San Juan 
(Fort George Island) established, 50; 
Nombre de Dios (near St. Augustine) 
and San Pedro (Cumberland Island) 
established, 50; established in Guale, 
51; Indian uprising against in 1597, 
51 ff.; work of Father Pareja in, 53, 
55-57, 61-62; of the coast visited in 
1603 Governor Canzo, 55; visited by 
Governor Ibarra in 1604, 57-58; visit- 
ed by Bishop Altamirano in 1606, 
58 ff.; success of in christianizing In- 
dians, 58 ff.; relation of to Spanish 
government 59, 61; attacked by wild 
Indians under influence of English, 
62-63; conflict of policy concerning, 
63, 64-65; effect of epidemics upon 
population of, 64; Indian uprising on 
San Juan compels priests to flee, 65, 
66; rebuilt by Governor Cabrera, 67; 
enslaving of Indians causes desertion 
of, 67; among Apalachans of West 
Florida, 68; versus English trading 
posts, 69; destroyed in 1680, 70; raid- 
ed by Agramont in 1683, 70-71; an- 
nihilated by Moore in West Florida, 
77; Nombre de Dios destroyed, 84; 
remains of, 102-3; vanish from Fort 
George Island, 136. See Christian In- 
dians; Timuqua Indians; Pareja, 
Father; names of individual missions. 

Missions of Guale, soon to fall before 
advance of English traders, 68; many 
Indians of go to side of heathen 
Yamassees and English, 71 

Mississippi Bubble, 85 

Mohammedan religion, 
slaves, 126, 127 

Mohawks, 105 


of Kingsley’s 
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Molo, Indian town, 56 

Moloa, Indian warrior, 55 

Montiano, Governor Manuel, head of 
Spanish fleet attacking Frederica, 100; 
held back by storms, 100; forces en- 
trance to bay, 100; captures Fort St. 
Simon, 100; attacks Frederica, 100; 
routed in Bloody Marsh, 100-1 

Monticello, 77 

Montmorenci, Bishop of Valencia, 33 

Moore, Francis, author of 4 Voyage to 
Georgia, 86 ff. 

Moore, Governor James, expedition of 
against Florida, 72; gets appropria- 
tion, 74; makes expedition against St. 
Augustine, 76 f.; fails, 77; blamed by 
Carolinians, 77; makes successful ex- 
pedition against Apalache Indians of 
West Florida, 77-78 

Moro Castle, 108, 111 

Morris, Captain, 121 

Mount Cornelia, on Fort George Island, 
signal station set up on, 136; golf 
course now climbs, 138 


N AIRNE, Thomas, tortured by Indians, 
81; death of, 82 

Napoleon, comparison of Kingsley with, 
118 

Negroes, compared with Indians as 
slaves, 80; go to Florida at time of 
Revolution, 103; Kingsley’s methods of 
dealing with, 115; life of on Fort 
George Island, 124 ff. See Slaves; 
Negro slaves 

Negro slaves, captured by Gil, 48, 49; 
manned Fort Moosa, 98 

Negro troops, imported by Spain to fight 
Patriots, 113 

Neutral ground, the, 100 

New England, Carolinians sell Indians 
as slaves to, 80; men from married 
Kingsley’s daughters, 119 

New Providence, Loyalists leave East 
Florida for, 106 

New Smyrna, 72 

New World, 32 : 

Nicholson, Governor Francis, of Caro- 
lina, 83 
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Nombre de Dids, mission near St. Augus- 
tine, 50; Bishop Altamirano visits, 58; 
attacked by Palmer, 84 

“North Carolina,” slaver belonging to 
Kingsley, 119, 127 

Nova Scotia, 103 


O cLETHORPE, James, first visit of to 
Georgia, 86; second visit of to Georgia, 
86; establishes settlers on St. Simons 
Island, 86; explores Inland Passage, 
86 ff.; plans forts on Cumberland 
Island, 87; decides to fortify Fort 
Gcorge Island, 88; returns to Frederica, 
89; learns of Spanish plots, 89; sends 
men to Fortify St. George Island, 89; 
begins construction of fort on sea point 
of St. Simons, 89; sends conciliatory 
messages to Spanish governor, 90; 
Spanish replies to, 90; stations guards 
along the St. Johns to prevent Indian 
depredations, 89, 90; goes to St. Au- 
gustine to free his imprisoned mes- 
sengers, 91; helps to fortify St. George 
Island, 91-92; decides to “make the 
great push at St. Georges,” 94; alarms 
Spanish into conciliatory frame of 
mind, 94; prepares to receive Spanish 
emissaries, 94-95; meets them and 
makes treaty, 95; meets Arredondo, 
96; goes to England for aid, 96; raises 
troops for defense of Georgia, 96; for- 
tifies St. Simons, 96; visits western In-. 
dians, 96; attends funeral of Tomo 
Chici, 97; receives orders to harass 
Spaniards, 97; prepares for grand of- 
fensive against St. Augustine, 97; expe- 
dition of against St. Augustine, 97 ff.; 
failure of, 99; discredited in colony, 
99: prepares for Spanish attack, 99- 
100; a legend, 136 

Olotoraca, nephew of Saturiba, 41 

Orange Park, 113, 115, 116 

Orfulo, Indian chief, entertains Bishop 
Altamirano, 59 

Orista, 44 

Ortega Point, 109 

Ospo, 51 

- Ossabaw Island, 51 
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Our Lady of Milk, image of destroyed, 
84 . 

Oyster shell, burned for lime, 67; used 
in church of Nombre de Dids, 68. See 
Shell; Coquina 


P ALACHACOLAS, 81 

Palmer, Colonel John, “a young strip- 
ling” in Yamassee Revolt of 1715, 81; 
invades Florida, 83; destroys missions, 
84; wins prestige among Indians, 84; 
captain in siege of St. Augustine, 99 

Palm Valley, 98 

Pareja, Father Francis, stationed at San 
Pedro (Cumberland Island), 51; de- 
scribes Indian uprising of 1597, 53; 
sends to St. Augustine for aid, 54; en- 
tertains Governor Canzo on San Juan 
(Fort George Island), 55; as scholar 
and linguist, 55; ancestry of, 55; came 
to Florida in 1594, 55; letter of describ- 
ing Fort George Island, 55-57; studies 
Timuqua language, 57, 61; author of 
catechisms, grammars, and manuals, 
57; made guardian of Convent of St. 
Augustine and custodian of the Cus- 
todia of Santa Elena, 57, 64; last 
days of spent in’ Mexico, 57, 65; books 
of published in Mexico, 57; receives 
visit of Bishop Altamirano, 61+62; 
notes of on Indian customs, 61-62; 
tells of Indian attack, 62; opposes 
Governor Ibarra’s Indian policy, 63; 
states need for more priests, 63; in- 
sight of into minds of Indians, 63-64; 
tries to check Devil worship, 63-64; 
restive under governor of Florida, 64- 
65; leaves Florida for Mexico, 65; im- 
portance of linguistic work of, 65; im- 
portance of Fort George Island to, 65 

Parga, Father Juan de, Apalache mission- 
ary, heroism and death of, 77 

Patriots, organize in East Florida, 112; 
capture Fernandina, 112; enlist aid of 
Zephaniah Kingsley, 112-13; fear armed 
Negroes, 113; build small forts along 
St. Johns, 114; remains of forts of, 
130 

“Paul’s tree,” 138 
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Pensacola, 74 

Peyton, Sir Yelverton, in siege of St. 
Augustine, 99 

Philadelphia, 1o1 

Philip II, 19, 33; attitude of toward 
Americon mainland, 10-11; attitude of 
toward Huguenots, 11; sends de Rojas 
to rout out French, 11; gets informa- 
tion from captured French colonists, 
18; comment of on Matanzas Massa- 
cre, 32; refuses Catherine de’ Medici’s 
demands for Menéndez’ punishment, 
38 

Picolata, fort on St. Johns River, 17; 
taken by English, 97 

Pilot Town, on Batten Island, 135, 138 

Pingree, Rebecca, 115 

Pirates, in Fernandina, 111; of Florida 
coast, 121 

Pocotaligo, 81 

Port Royal, 10, 44, 71, 81, 82 

Portugal, 11 

Posada, brother-in-law of Marqués, 48 

Potaya, Indian town, 56 

Princess House (lime brick house), on 
Fort George Island, 127 

Proprietors, the, 82 

Purry, Jean Pierre, in Georgia, 85 

Puturiba, Indian village, 53 


QuEEN Anne’s War, 79 

Queen Elizabeth, 38, 93; attitude of to- 
ward Ribaut, 10, 33; attitude of to- 
ward Hawkins and the slave trade, 22 

Quiratos, Captain, 48, 49 

Quiroga, Governor of Florida, 71 


R ateicuH, Sir Walter, 22 

Rangers, stationed on Spanish-American 
border, 81-82 

Ratobo, Indian town, 56 

Rattlesnake meat, 9 

“Reformation,” English barkentine, 72 

Reuter, partner of Kingsley in slave 
trade, 119 

Rhett, Colonel William, defends Charles 
Town, 79 

Ribaut, Jacques, son of Jean, 30, 39 

Ribaut, Jean, 34, 85, 136; reaches the St. 
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Johns River, 7; meets chief Alima- 
cani, 8; receives Alimacani’s red 
leather girdle, 8; explains worship of 
God, 8; crosses river to meet Saturiba, 
9; erects stone column, 9g; returns to 
Alimacani, 9; names St. Johns River 
the “River of May,” 10; sails north- 
ward, 10; starts Charlesfort, 10; plants 
second column near Port Royal, 10; 
sails for France to collect funds, 10; 
fails, 10; publishes account of trip in 
England in 1563, 10; jailed by Eliza- 
beth, 12; leads expedition to Fort Caro- 
line, 19-20; reaches Fort Caroline, 24; 
orders affairs of colony, 25; welcomed 
by Indians, 25; fleet of repels Menén- 
dez, 26-27; pursues him southward, 
27; wrecked by storm, 28; massacred 
by Menéndez, 30-31 

Ribaut Club, 139 

Ribaut monument, duplicate of original, 
130. See Columns of Ribaut 

Richards, Major, Oglethorpe’s envoy to 
St. Augustine, 88-89, 94 

River of May, 10, 139. 
River 

Rodriguez, Brother, 51, 52 

Rogel, Father, in Orista, 44 | 

Rojas, Captain Hernando Manrique de, 
sent against French settlement by 
Philip II, 11; finds Ribaut’s second 
column, 12 

Rollins, John F., buys Fort George Is- 
land, 131; sells tracts to northern peo- 
ple, 131; life of on Fort George Is- 
land, 131 ff. 

Romero, Father, visited by Bishop Alta- 
mirano, 58 

Roufh, Guillaume, French boy among 
Indians, 12 

Ruiz, Brother, on Guale Island, 44; 
visited by Bishop Altamirano, 61 

Runaway slaves, offered freedom by 
Spaniards, 84 


See St. Johns 


Sr. AUGUSTINE, 27, 30, 31, 34, 37> 
54, 55, 58, 67, 68, 71, 79, 80, 82, 83, 
84, 90, 91, 94, 95, 96, 98, ror; and 
Sir Francis Drake, 23, 51; Moore’s ex- 
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pedition against, 74-77; Oglethorpe’s 
expedition against, 97 ff. 

St. Catherines Island. See Guale Island; 
Santa Catalina 

St. Georges Island (Fort George Island), 
4, 90, 91; named by Oglethorpe, 88; 
dismantled and dispeopled by treaty of 
October, 1736, 95. See San Juan; Fort 
George Island 

St. Helena Sound, 96 

St. Johns Bluff, 14, 24, 48, 51, 105, 136 

St. Johns River, 3, 6, 7, 12, 28, 35, 47, 
68, 70, 72, 88, 97, 98, 103, 107, 110, 
113, 124, 139; center of Timuqua 
region, 50, 65, 68; Bartram’s trip up, 
tor ff.; Audubon’s trip up, 128 ff. See 
St. Whans. 

St. Marys, town of, 72, 107, 108, 121 

St. Marys River, 39, 112, 113 

St. Simons Island, 50, 51, 52, 58, 82, 
97, 99; Oglethorpe’s settlement on, 86; 
sea point of described, 89-90; sea point 
of guarded by English, 95 

St. Simons Sound, 100 

St. Whans, Dickenson’s name for St. 
Johns River, 73 

Salus Populi Suprema Lex, motto of 
Patriots, 112 

San Buenaventura, mission on Gualquini 
(Jekyl Island), attacked by English, 70 

San Diego, fort near St. Augustine, 98 

“San Jorge,” Spanish name for Charles 
Town, 74 

San Josef, coquina mission built by 
Timuquans, 72 

San Juan (Fort George Island), 4, 54, 
55, 76, 77, 83, 84, 86; recipicnt of 
official visits, 57-58; visited by Bishop 
Altamirano, 61; feels hands of English 
aggression, 62; rebellion on, 65; friars 
of flee, 66-67; Indian leaders of gar- 
rotted, 67; recovers, 67; Indians of 
move northward to escape enslave- 
ment, 67; chapel built at in 1796, 109. 
See Alimacani; Fort George Island 

San Juan, town of, destroyed by Moore’s 
expedition, 76 


San Juan del Puerto, on Alimacani (San 


Juan, Fort George), 50, 56. See San 
Juan; San Juan mission 


San Juan mission, visited by Bishop 


Altamirano, 61 

San Luis, 68, 77 

San Marco fort, 84, 86, 91, 97, 98, 108; 
resists Moore’s expedition, 76; resists 
Oglethorpe’s siege, 99 

San Mateo, Spanish name for Fort Caro- 
line, 30, 34, 36, 40, 42; burned after 
De Gourgues’ attack, 42. See Fort 
Caroline 

San Mateo, bar of, 56 

San Mateo, Indian town, 56 

San Pablo, Indian town, 56 

San Pedro (Cumberland Island), 50, 51, 
53; 54, 55, 58, 87. See Cumberland 
Island 

San Pedro, mission on Cumberland Is- 
land, 44, 50 

Santa Catalina, mission on Guale (St. 
Catherines Island), attacked by Eng- 
lish, 70, 83 

Santa Catalina de Afuica, destroyed by 
Yamassees under Cardross and West- 
brook, 71 

Santa Elena, Custodia of, made into in- 
dependent province, 57; Pareja made 
custodian of, 57 

Santa Elena, garrison withdrawn from, 
51; missions established in, 65; de- 
setted by Spaniards, 70; heathen 
Yamassees come to, 70 

Santa Maria (Amelia Island), 54, 83, 
87-88. See Amelia Island. 

Santo Domingo, 37, 113 

Santo Domingo mission, 82. See Talaxe 

Sapelo Island (Zapala), 51, 70, 82; 
raided by pirate Hinckley, 71. See 
Zapala. 

Sassafras, value of in commerce, 45 

Saturiba, Indian chief, 9, 12, 39; denies 
knowledge of Ribaut’s column, 11-12; 
village of, 16; house of, 16; welcomes 
Ribaut on second visit, 25; hates Span- 
iards because of murder of Ribaut, 
33; refuses to make friends with 
Menéndez, 36; rejoices over De Gour- 
gues’ victory, 42 
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Savannah, 88, 97, 103, 131 

Savannah River, 70, 77, 81, 88 

Scalps, taken by whites, 118 

Seloy, Indian village, 27 

Seminoles, 114 

Senecas, 105 

Serna Licentiate Montoya de la 45 

Seville, 136 

Shawnees, 105 

Shell (tabby) houses, on Fort George 
Island, 118, 127. See Coquina 

Shell roads, of Fort George Island, 136 

Shipyard Creek, 15 

Silva, Fray Juan de, 55 

“Singuebar,” or Zanzibar, 115, 126 

Slaver, the typical, 123 

Slavery, of Indians, 37. See Enslaving of 
Indians; Slaves 

Slaves, runaway, 83; importation of 
prohibited by Federal government, 
119-20; smuggling of extensive, 121- 
22; prices of high in 1817, 121 

Slave ships. See Slaver, the typical 

Slave trade, compared with modern boot- 
legging, 122; difficulty of increased 
when Florida becomes U. S. Territory, 
123 

“Small hen,” 64 

Smith, Buckingham, historian of Florida, 
54 

Smugglers in Fernandina, 111 

South America, 11 

South Carolina, 109 

South Jacksonville, 102-10 

Spain, 11, 18, 50, 97. See Spaniards 

Spaniards, attitude of toward Indians, 
contrasted with that of English, 69; 
boundary disputes of, 70 

Spanish archives, 136 

Stuart’s Town, Scotch settlement, 71; 
unprotected, 71; burned by Cabrera, 
71 

Superstitions, of Timuquans, 16-17, 63- 
64 


T appy (oyster shell), 4. See Shell; 
Coquina 

Tabby houses, on Fort George Island, 
127 
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Tabby walk, on Fort George Island, 116- 
i7, 133 

Tacatacuru Island (Cumberland), 39. See 
Cumberland Island. 

Tackies, marsh, wild horses of Fort 
George Island, 138 

Talaxe, mission of Santo Domingo, 
visited by Bishop Altamirano, 58, 61; 
mentioned, 82 

Talbot Island, 93, 94 

Tallahassee, 77 

Tama, missions established in, 65 

Tatnall, Colonel, 103 

“Three Friends” (Tres Amigos), boat of 
Captain Broward used in filibustering 
expeditions, 136 

Timuqua, region of overrun by English, 


Timuqua Indians, of Fort George Island, 
4; welcome Ribaut, 7-8; friends of the 
French, 10; greet Laudonniére, 12; 
lead him to Ribaut’s column, 13-14; 
resemble the French in temperament, 
17; hate the Spaniards, 33, 34, 36-373 
most thickly settled about mouth of 
St. Johns and Fort George Island, 65, 
68; characteristics of, 68; distribution 
of, 68; along St. Augustine—San Luis 
line, 68; enslaved by English and 
Yamassees, 72; flee to coast’ south of 
St. Augustine,72; build three coquina 
missions there, 72; missions of destroy- 
ed by James Moore’s Creek allies, 72; 
few broken remnants of south of St. 
Augustine, 84 

Timuqua language, studied by first mis- 
sionaries, 36; Pareja studies on San 
Juan (Fort George Island), 57, 61-62; 
known by friars, 67; qualities of, 68; 
apparently only language studied by 
early missionaries, 68 

Timuqua missions, burned by Carolin- 
ians, 79, 84. See Missions 

Tissimi, coquina mission built by Timu- 
quans, 72 

Tobacco, smoked by Laudonniére and his 
colonists in 1565, 22 

Tolomato, 50, 51; transferred mission 
station, 54-55 
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Tomo Chici (Tomo Chi Chi), accom- 
panies Oglethorpe down the Inland 
Passage, 86 ff.; wishes to avenge slain 
tribesmen, 88; with difficulty dissuad- 
ed by Oglethorpe, 88; aids Oglethorpe 
in preparing to fight the Spaniards, 
94, 95; death of, 97; mentioned, 100 

Tomoko River, 72, 84 

Tonyn, last English governor of Florida, 
active in securing Loyalist settlers, 
103; attempts to stop depredations of 
outlaws, 107 

Tooanahowi, Tomo Chici’s 
names Cumberland Island, 87 

Tories, pour into Florida at time of 
American revolution, 103. See 
Loyalists 

Torres, governor of Florida, gives two 
shipwrecked Englishmen safe passage 
to English border, 72 

‘Treasure ships, route of, 10-1 

Treatise on . . . Slavery, by Kingsley, 
115; quoted from, 124-26 

Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), 101 

Treaty of Madrid (1670), 70, 83 

Treaty of Paris (1763), 82, 101 

Tucker, J., owner of Fort George Island, 
103, 105, 106 

Tupique, 51, 52; transferred mission 
station, 54-55 

Tuque, Indian chief, entertains Bishop 
Altamirano, 59 

Tuscarawas, 105 


nephew, 


Ucueer, Indian chief in alliance with 
Tomo Chici, 94 

Union troops, take north favorable ac- 
counts of Florida, 131 

United States, attitude of toward East 
Florida, 111-12 

Utina, St. Johns River chief, 18 


VALDES, Don Pedro, governor and 
captain general of Havana, 56 
Velascola, Brother, 51, 53 
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Vera Cruz, Indian warrior, 55 

Vera Cruz, Indian town, 56 

Vesey, an exhorting brother, instigated 
Charleston plot, 126 

Viniegra, Pedro, succeeds Pareja at San 
Juan (Fort George Island), 64 

Voyage to Georgia, by Francis Moore, 
86 ff. 


“ 
W AKEFIELD: A Folk Masque of 
America,” by Percy MacKaye, x 

War of 1812, 111 : 

War of Spanish Succession, 74 

Washington, George, r10 

Westbrook, Caleb, English trader, 71 

Whistler, James McNeill, 115 

Whistler, Mrs., mother of James Mc- 
Neill, 115 

Winnielt, John, 103 

Wissoo (Sassafras), 87 


X ALVIS Island, 44 


Y AMASSEE lands, extent of, 81; set- 
tled by English, 82 

Yamassee Revolt of 1715, 81 

Yamassees, build stone church at Nom- 
bre de Dids, 67; coast missions among, 
68; heathen, come to Santa Elena to be 
near English, 70; help to alienate 
Christian Indians to the south, 70, 71; 
incited by Cardross and Westbrook 
raid Timuquans, 71; capture Christian 
Indians near St. Marys in 1695, 72; aid 
in enslaving Timuquans, 72; begin to 
suffer English encroachments, 80-81; 
revolt of, 81; continue to harass Caro- 
lina by raids, 83 

Yamassee warpath, 81 

Yellow fever epidemic, 125 


'LANZIBAR, 115, 126 
Zapala, 83. See Sapelo Island 
Zespedes, governor of Florida, 107 
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